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How Hospitals Can Render War-Time Service 


Train More Nurses, Speed Turnover of Patients, Ex- 
pand Out-Patient Department and Help Draft Boards 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


By Asa S. Bacon, Superintendent Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, and Treasurer of the American Hospitcl 
Association. 
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NUMBER OF PATIENTS SERVED: GOES UP AS AVERAGE STAY GOES DOWN. 
This graphic chart, prepared from statistics of the work of the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, is a splendid demonstration of 
the results of efficient management in increasing the capacity for service not only by increasing the number of beds, but by 


reducing the time each patient remains in the hospital. 


How can the hospitals best serve the country in 
these war times? 

It has been made fairly clear that the Army expects 
to look after sick and wounded soldiers principally 
through its own hespitals, and we may be sure that 
the Surgeon Generuai, with the efficient corps of work- 
ers under him, is fully capable of deciding to what 
extent, if at all, the civil hospitals should be used. 
Discussion of this subject on the outside is in danger 
of doing more harm than good. 

It therefore seems plain that the war-time service 
of the civil institutions must be along other lines. 
There is ample opportunity for real work, for valu- 
able work, bearing on important phases of the coun- 
try’s activities, and no hospital worker should feel 
that there is any limit or restrictions on his or her 
opportunity to do good work for the country at this 
critical stage of its affairs. 

In the first place; we can increase the number of 
nurses in training. That is a primary form of service 
on which much stress is properly being laid. It is 
true that many hospitals have not the housing facil- 
ities for a great increase, but they can take in a large 
number of non-resident students. There are plenty 
of young women who want to take up nursing work, 
and who are willing to room away from the hospital. 


This article tells how the result is accomplished. 


Our own training school has been increased 25 per 
cent, and a considerable proportion of the increase 
consists of non-resident students, paying for their own 
rooms. These non-residents are transferred to the 
nurses’ home as fast as vacancies occur. 


The standards of the hospitals during the war 
should be raised, if anything, in order to induce these 
women to take up the nursing profession, and to bring 
about their more general distribution among the hos- 
pita's. If they tend to flock to a few institutions, the 
reason probably is that those which lack applicants 
have not made themselves known in the community 
for good work and tip-top service. 


The character of the nursing work done in every 
hospital should be improved in every possible way. 
Not long ago I visited an institution where a typhoid 
fever patient was being taken care of by a special 
nurse in a private room. The room contained a con- 
siderable number of flies, and there was a possibility 
of these carrying the disease out into the community. 
It is very difficult to keep flies out of a hospital alto 
gether, but in this case there was no excuse for the 
flies. The special nurse should have been using a swat- 
ter. Things like this, that represent slack service. 
should be eliminated from our hospitals. 
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One of the greatest opportunities for increased serv- 
ice on the part of the hospital is offered by speeding 
up the work in all departments. An institution with 
a given number of beds is limiting its service to the 
sick of its community, if patients are allowed to re- 
main in the hospital longer than necessary. By seeing 
that everything is done promptly, and by shortening 
the average stay of patients, the hospital can materially 
increase the number of patients cared for, and thus 
without additional building it can increase its capacity 


for service. 
MAKE THOROUGH EXAMINATION 


As soon as a patient enters the hospital, there should 
be a thorough examination, followed by assignment to 
the proper department. If after a few days it is found 
that the patient needs work done in another de- 
partment, have him transferred without delay. Much 
time is lost through failure to do this. In a recent 
case a patient who was discharged following the re- 
moval of her tonsils reported to the superintendent a 
serious condition, which necessitated a pelvic oper- 
ation. The throat specialist had been too exclusively 
interested in his own specialty to find out what else 
the patient needed, and a thorough examination had 
not been made. The hospitals can expand and in- 
crease their service by seeing that every patient gets 
all of the work that is needed, and this can be done 
by proper co-operation with the medical staff. Send- 
ing out the maximum number of patients cured of 
all their ills is the business of the hospital. 

To make the most of our bed capacity, we should 
restrict our work to curable cases, so far as possible. 
Chronic or incurable cases should be sent elsewhere, 
so that the hospital beds may be used for the largest 
possible number of curable patients. In our institu- 
tion the average stay of patients is now only twelve 
days. This has been steadily reduced from a maxi- 
mum in former years of 36 days. The shorter the 
average stay, the more patients a hospital can handle, 
and in war time it is important that the greatest pos- 
sible use be made of all of its facilities. 

The figures given below will be of interest, show- 
ing the increase in patients admitted, the decrease in 
the number of days’ stay of each patient, and also 
the decrease in the death rate. The figures were 
taken from the records of the Presbyterian Hospital 
and cover twenty years, in five-year periods. The 
results obtained are due in part to an increase in 
minor operations, especially tonsillectomies, but prin- 
cipally to higher standards in médicine and surgery, 
nursing, equipment and general service. The sta- 
tistics follow: 

Year 189) O08 IDOE POE TE 
Total beds 275 =. 2% 3850 425 
Total admitted 2,000 2,577 3,370 4,230 9.763 
Average stay 

patients (days).. 36 28 12 

patients (in 

days) 28 12 
Death rate 


The social.service and outpatient cepartment offer 
splendid opportunities at present. Through its out- 
obstetrical department the hospital can reach out and 
help the poor mothers during the prenatal period, and 
can bring them to the hospital for confinement, if 
necessary. This service is especially valuable on ac- 
count of the present scarcity of doctors, and affords 
excellent training for both interns and nurses. The 
latter visit in the homes of those who are given this 


care. 
HELP SAVE THE BABIES 


In the same connection comes the work of the baby 
dispensaries, which show mothers the proper way to 
care for and feed their babies. It is especially neces- 
sary, in view of the loss of man power in war, to con- 
serve the lives of the babies, and the hospital through 








OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IN NURSE TRAINING. 
Nurses at Presbyterian Hospital are Given Instruction in Occu- 
pational Training, and Help to Teach the Patients. 


its work along this line can more than justify itself 
as a valuable factor in war-time effort. 

Every hospital, where it is possible to do so, should 
have a social service worker to co-operate in the dif- 
ferent departments and to look after patients follow- 
ing their discharge from the hospital. Through the 
investigation of home conditions and assistance along 
other lines the social service department enables the 
patient to hold the improvement in health that has 
been gained, and prevents a speedy return to the in- 
stitution, which might easily become necessary other- 
wise. 

(Continucd on page 44) 
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““Hospital of Now” Helping to Win the War 


Efficiency and Economy Mean Better Service of 
Patients and Conservation of Community Man Power 


By Pliny O. Clark, Superintendent Ohio Valley General Hospital, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Hospitals may roughly be classed as successful or 
unsuccessful. According to the latest standardization 
thought, they are truly successful when everything 
possible has been done to promote the speedy and per- 
manent recovery of the patients. 

Very well! We all agree on that point, and we 
would like to talk about some of the things this suc- 
cessful hospital of now can and should do to main- 
tain its success and contribute its mite to the speedy 
ending of this war. 

For let it be clearly understood, a hospital may have 
a large share in the winning of this war, if it is taking 
an active part in keeping the health of its own com- 
munity up to or a little above the average to which it 
is accustomed, and making it possible for all its in- 
dustries to utilize the available man and woman 
power to their fullest capacity. 

First, let us look within the gates to see if any 
changes may be found profitable. Here is the office; 
it is more compact than it used to be, eliminating an 
extra clerk ; a bookkeeping machine has been installed, 
and the assistant bookkeeper took a much better posi- 
tion elsewhere. It was also noted that statements 
were always ready, saving much time of cashier and 
patient. The printed office forms all seem smaller; 
why, they do say $200 was saved on paper alone last 
year! Then everyone is saving every piece of blank 
paper, and the messenger, once each week, with the 
aid of a simple press, makes these odds and ends up 
into scratch pads, another big saving. 

Then there’s the elevator operator ; he used to make 
numerous trips to the office with mail and messages 
from the floors; now everything goes down regularly 
six times during the day on schedule time. 

ENLISTING INTEREST OF PUBLIC 

The next department where increased efficiency is 
noted is the school of nurses. The principal is mak- 
ing capital of the desires of the day, and is giving 
some very practical lectures and demonstrations to 
some young ladies of the community, prospective 
mothers they are, just the type whose interest in its 
philanthropic work every hospital needs, and whose 
support later will, be invaluable, because they know 
from having worked within the hospital walls of 
their hospital’s efficiency. 

But the principal is not content to maintain merely 


the usual stiff curriculum; she must this year make 
the course on public health even more useful, and the 
laboratory work in this will be obtained by sending 
the seniors in rotation for several weeks’ work with 
the public health nurses of the city, in school visita- 


tion, or with the visiting nurse association, to as- 
sist in its increased work; all, of course, under careful 
supervision, and with thorough reports. 

The age-old regulation of the institution that but 
one class of probationers be admitted in the fall, upon 
a certain date, is now modified, and two days are set, 
one in early September and one in the middle of Oc- 
tober. Because of its aggressiveness, thorough work 
and excellent reputation for giving ,its pupils the best, 
the school finds both classes full and an extra number 
are thus being trained to relieve the war situation. 

Then comes the Stores Department, and we see by 
a careful replanning of its work and the hearty co- 
operation of the dietitian, one man has been saved; 
the working force actually cut down one, in spite of 
increased work, 

The dietitian herself boasts that with the cafeteria 
plan of serving the help, nurses and officers, there is no 
more garbage. 

She is also quite enthusiastic about the saving of 
the nurses’ time by having a visitors’ restaurant near 
the nurses’ dining room, thus eliminating the serving 
of a tray to a visitor in a patient’s room. She also 
believes the menu system of serving each patient a 
great economy, and so presents each patient a newly 
multigraphed menu daily, unless upon a limited diet ; 
then she does the selecting under the physician’s orders. 

SAVING OF GAUZE 

The head nurse of the surgical wards affirms that 
she has saved $1,000 worth of gauze by standardizing 
the dressings and then having each one sewed upon 
the power machine, so that when washed the ends do 
not fray out. The washed piece can be used as well 
as it could be originally. 

The housekeeper claims to be saving a man or two 
with her new electric floor scrubbing and polishing 
machines, and is very positive she could not now get 
along without the new type of presses and washers 
the board was foresighted enough to have installed 
in the laundry earlier in the year. She knows she is 
doing more work with less help, and so there is evi- 
dently an economy. 

And would you believe it? The surgeons even sug- 
gested a method of conservation, and so a dictating 
machine was installed to save time in the taking of 
histories. 

But perhaps the best thing of all, and that which 
co-ordinates these various departments, is the Econ- 
omy Club organized by the officers and head nurses 
to promote every possible economy, not to secure a 
saving here at a sacrifice there, but a true economy 
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with a resultant satisfactory feeling on the part of all 
that something has been contributed toward the win- 
ning of the war. It was planned because it was felt 
true economy must come from the doers, and would 
not come as the result of certain orders, however 
stringent, set down over the signature of the superin- 


tendent. 
BOARD IS INTERESTED 


The board of directors was interested in the club, 
and asked to appoint a representative, who meets 
with the club occasionally, and takes back to the 
board accounts which show their employes are loyal, 
interested and doing their best. 

Our glimpse of the inside has now been hurriedly 
made; what is doing in this successful hospital in its 
relation to the general public? 

First, it has established a pay clinic for the middle 
class. This was not needed before, as there had been 
plenty of physicians, but now the supply of medical 
men is down to the barest necessities and their time 
must be conserved to the utmost. And to the sur- 
prise of all, where men had quarreled previously, they 
now work harmoniously, side by side. 

Then, of course, the regular out-patient and social 
service work will be most carefully watched and made 
to reach out even farther than before, co-operating 
more thoroughly with other agencies. 

Undoubtedly, many hospitals find themselves finan- 
cially embarrassed at this time; then let them make a 
thorough inventory, and after a careful scrutiny of 
their affairs, let them bravely make those changes 
which spell success, saying after Abraham Lincoln: 

“And having thus chosen our course without guile 
and with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, 
and go forward without fear and with manly pur- 
pose.” 





Sanatoria Men to Meet 


Mississippi Valley Tuberculosis Body 
to have Convention in St. Louis 

The Mississippi Valley Sanatorium Association 
will meet in connection with the Mississippi Valley 
Conference on Tuberculosis in St. Louis, October 
2, 3 and 4. The sanatorium conference will be pre- 
sided over by Dr. J. W. Pettit, president of the or- 
ganization, who is medical director of the Tubercu- 
losis Colony at Ottawa, Ill. Dr. E. B. Pierce, sup- 
erintendent of the Michigan State Sanatorium at 
Howell, is secretary. 

Addresses will include the following: “Standard- 
ization of Sanatorium Accounting,” Ernest S. Ras- 
tall, Public Accountant, Rockford, IIll.; “Clinical 
Report, Case of Double Pneumothorax.” Dr. Ethan 
A. Gray, Chicago; “Early Symptoms of Tubercu- 
losis—The Patient’s Viewpoint,” Dr. H. V. Scar- 
borough, Superintendent Iowa State Sanatorium, 
Oakdale, Ia. 


Budget System Adopted 


Minneapolis City Hospitals Ask City for 
Tax Levies Based on Department Needs 
By Wallace G. Nye, 

Business Manager Minneapolis City Hospitals 


The need for a budget plan for this institution, in 
order that the cost of operation of the several de- 
partments may be more closely guarded, and miore 
especially as a basis upon which the taxing authori- 
ties may make the levies for the next year, has for 
some time been recognized. 

The adoption of such a plan was recommended some 
time ago by the superintendent, Dr. H. O. Collins, 
and is now being inaugurated, in order that it may be 
a guide to appropriations for the next fiscal year, 
which are to be made this month. 

Heretofore, these estimations for the next year 
have been set forth by items, but not by departments, 
and it is believed that the latter plan will be under- 
stood by those who fix the tax levy. In brief, the 
plan adopted by us provides for the classification of 
expenditures into five accounts, namely: 

Administration Expense, Maintenance of House 
and Property, Professional Care of Patients, Depart- 
ments Expense and Permanent Improvements. 

These divisions will be readily recognized by those 
in charge of hospital accounting, as they are the chief 
accounts used in most institutions. 

These accounts have been subdivided to meet the 
needs of our institution. Briefly, we have subdivided 
the main accounts into such subaccounts as will en- 
able us best to watch and guard our expenditures. 
To illustrate, our maintenance of house and property 
account is subdivided to show cost of engineering, 
repairs, housekeeping, insurance. 

The account, “Departments Expense,” we believe, 
will prove of special value, as it wili enable us to keep 
separate account of the laundry, culinary and other 
departments, which at the end of each year would 
be distributed to the general account. 

The introduction of our budget system has involved 
much labor, in analyzing expenditures for former 
years, to secure a proper basis for our demands for 
next year. But, however, after an experience of one 
year under the new plan, I am certain that its advan- 
tages will be apparent, and thereafter the detail work 
of preparing estimations for the tax board will be 
greatly lessened and economy will be shown. 





Dr. Chase in New Work 


Dr. Robert H. Chase has resigned as medical su- 
perintendent of Friends’ Hospital, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia. He has been succeeded by Dr. Albert C. 
Buckley, who has been clinical director for two 
years. Dr. Chase, who is seventy-five years of age, 
will continue institutional work as head of Crest 
View, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, a rest institution 
for nervous and convalescent patients. 
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Greatest Convention Planned for Atlantic City 


Twentieth Annual Meeting of American Hospital Association 
Promises Remarkable Conference on War-Time Problems 





With all ar- 
rangements for 
the twentieth an- 
nual convention 
of the American 
Hospital Associa- 
tion at the Royal 
Palace Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N, J., 
September 24-28, 
completed, there 
is every reason 
to believe that 
this war-time con- 
ference will be 
one of the greatest hospital meetings ever held. 

The war theme runs through the entire program, 
and speakers representing the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army, Navy and Public Health Service 
are on the program, while the Red Cross and Voca- 
tional Educational Board will also have representa- 
tives at the convention to discuss their important 
work in relation to the activities of the hospitals. 

Every phase of hospital administration will be 
given attention at this meeting, and the sectional ses- 
sions devoted to dispensaries, dietetics, social service, 
construction and administration will be of unusual 
interest. This is the first time that the sections have 
had their own organizations, and it is believed that 
this method will add much to the value and special 
interest of the meeting. 

While the entertainment features have not been 
emphasized in preparing for the convention, those 
who attend are assured of an enjoyable visit. Atlan- 
tic City, with its famous board-walk, is noted the 
world over as America’s foremost play-ground. 
Convention visitors will have an opportunity to enjoy 
themselves both at Atlantic City and in New York, 
Philadelphia and other nearby cities. 

The commercial exhibits will be numerous and in- 
teresting. The manufacturers will be represented 
with exhibits of practically everything that is new 
in hospital equipment and supplies, and in view of 
the efforts which have been made to produce in 
America many products’which heretofore have been 
available only in Europe, it is expected that hospi- 
tal people will have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with many of the latest and best products 
of American laboratories and shops. 

Dr. Arthur B.. Ancker, superintendent of the St. 
Paul City and County. Hospital, is president of the 
association, arid his annual address will be one of the 
big features of the convention. Dr. A. R. Warner, 





ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, WHERE CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD. 


superintendent of 
Lakeside Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, is 
first | vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. E. S. 
Gilmore, stperin- 
tendent of Wes- 
ley Hospital,Chi- 
cago, second 
v ic e-president ; 
Mr. Howell 
Wright, execu- 
tive secretary, 
and Mr. Asa S. 
Bacon, superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, is 
treasurer. New officers will of course be elected at 
the convention. 

The program for the five-day meeting has been an- 
nounced as follows: 


wr September 23, 1918. 
3 .: Registration. 

meaptey, September 24, 1918. 

9 ne 


a. General session. 
2p. m.: Section meetings. 

. Out-patient work. 

2. Nursing. 

. Social service. 

. Hospital construction. 
Evening: Entertainment. 

Wednesday, September 25, 1918: 

Bieri Hospitals and Medical Education. 


9 a. m.: General session: 
2 LS ™- General session: Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. 


.: General session: Nursing. 
Seaumes September 26, 1918. 
9 a. m.: General session. 
2p. m.: Section meetings. 
1. Out-patient. 
. Dietetics. 
3. Social service. 
4. Hospital administration. 
Mia ty Wea soot A 27, 1918. 
m.: General session. 
2 > m.: Section meetings. 
1. Hospital administration. 
. Dietetics. 
3. Hospital construction. 
4, Nursing. : : 
8 p. m. Joint general session: American Hospital Association 
and American Dietetic Association. 
een September 28, 1918 , 
m.: General session: Reports of committees, election of 
officers, adjournment. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1918. 
Morning, 9 A. M.; General Session. 


Hospital Problems Resulting from 


Invocation—Rev. Thos. J. Cross. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Walter E. Edge, governor of New Jersey, 
or his representative. 

President’s Address—Arthur B. Ancker, M.D., St. Paul. 

Report of Special Committee on Institutional Membership in the 
Association—A. R. Warner, M.D., Cleveland. 

Report of the Secretary, including Membership and Publicity Com- 
mittee Reports—Howell Wright, Cleveland, 

Announcements—Appointment of Committee on Time and Fiace. 

Inspection of commercial aa non-commercial exhibits. 

Afternoon, 2 m.: Section Meetings 
anes "ig Out-patient Work—-Michael M. Davis, a. Boston, chair- 


Fighting Venereal Disease: A National Program Calling for Dis- 
pensary Service. Speakers to be arranged in cooperation with 
the office of the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service (lantern slide illustrations probably to be in- 
cluded). 

Section on Nursing—Miss Georgia M. Nevins, director Nursing Bu- 
reau, Potomac Division, American Red Cross, Washington, chair- 
man. Program to be announced. 

Section on Social Service—John E. Ransom, superintendent Central 
Free Dispensary, Chicago, chairman, 

Relation of Social Service to the Successful Treatment of Gonorrhea 
and Syphilis in Hospitals and Dispensaries, Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
chief of social service, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

A Social Worker at the Admission Desk, Miss Janet Thornton, 
registrar, Boston Dispensary, Boston. 

Section on Hospital Construction—George O’Hanlon, M.D., New York, 
chairman. 

Program to be announced. 

Inspection of exhibits. 
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Evening 


Entertainment by local committee 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1918. 
Morning, 9 a. m.: General Session. 
Hospital Problems Waeeities from the War. 
Hospitals and Medical Education. 

Report of War Service Committee—Richard P. Borden, Fall River, 
Mass., secretary. 

General Problems of Medical Education, the Training of Interns and 
the Supply of Interns to Civil Hospitals as Related to the Pro- 
gram of the Surgeon General of the Army, Col. Winford H. 
Smith. (Colonel Smith will represent the Surgeon General’s 
office and will be prepared to discuss ‘‘The Hospital Program of 
the Medical Department.’ Col. R. L. Dickinson, medical ad- 
viser to the General Staff of the Army, will be present at this 
session.) 

Utilization of Civil Hospital Facilities by the Navy, Arthur W. Dun- 

bar, medical director United States Navy. 

Public Health Nursing and the War—Miss Mary Beard, president 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m.: Continuation of War Service Program. 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. 

Federal Vocational Board and the Civil Hospitals, C. A. Prosser, 
director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Social Considerations in the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, Douglas 
Cc. MeMurtrie, director, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men. 

Canada’s Rehabilitation and Reconstruction Work (illustrated by 
motion pictures), B. Kidner, vocational secretary of the In- 
valided Soldiers Commission of Canada, 

Inspection of exhibits. 
Evening, 8 p. m.: Continuation of War Service Program. 

° Nursing. 

Miss Georgia M. Nevins, chairman of the section on nursing, presiding. 

fhe Nursing Program of the Army, Miss Annie Goodrich, dean of the 
Army School of Nursing (representing the Surgeon General of 
the Army). 

The Nursing Program of the American Red Cross, Miss Jane A. 
Delano, director Department of Nursing, American Red Cross. 

The Nursing Frrograms of the Army and American Red Cross from 
the Standpoint of Civil Hospital Administration, Miss Adelaide 
Nutting, Teachers’ College, Columbia, University. 


Discussion. 
THURSDAY, a 26, 1918. 
Morning, 9 a. m.: General Sessio 
Report of Committee on Out- Patient Work— Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
Boston, chairman, 
Paper on Development of War Service. 
Dispensaries in France under American auspices, by a medical staff 
member of the American Red Cross. 
Hospital Construction (illustrated)—-N. V. Perry, Constructing En- 
gineer United States Public Health Service. 
Afternoon, 2 p. m.: Section Meetings. 
“a a Out-patient Work—Michael M, Davis, Jr., Boston, chair- 
Papers and discussions on: Raising Money for Dispensaries Dur- 
ing the War; Dealing with Food Problems Among Dispensary 
Patients; Industrial Dispensaries as Part of a Program for 
National Efficiency During the War. 
Section on Dietetics (meeting of American Dietetic Association)— 
Miss Lulu Graves, Chicago, chairman. 
The Dietitian in Cooperation with the Red Cross, Miss Edna White, 
professor home economics, Ohio State University, Columbis, Ohio. 
City Dietary Survey, Miss Lucy Gillette, director Dietetic Bureau, 
Boston. 
Se Serv E. Ransom, Chicago, chair n. 
The Aims of Hospital Social Service. ° ia 
fer eee gro rn Social Service. 
roblems an pportunities in Out-patient O y 
Pechiens cf the Cocciag: -p t Obstetrical Work or the 
Section on oe Administration—Joseph B. Howland, M. D., Bos- 
Desetiption of Clinical R 
escription o nica ecord System at the Presbyter 
—Adrian Lambert, M. D., Presbyterian Hospita “i a 
a rome Savers, L, H. Burlingham, M.D., superintendent Barnes 
ospit 
Inspection of exhibits. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1918. 


Morning, 9 a. m.: General Session. 
Extension of Civil Hospitals for Military Emergencies—A. B. Tip- 
ping, superintendent Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, La. 
Discussion. 
Report of Legislative Committee—Howell Wright, Cleveland. 
Hospitals and Health Insurance—Royal Meeker, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics. 
Discussion led by Dr. Thomas Howell, New York, chairman com- 
mittee on social insurance of the American Hospital Associa- 


tion. 
—— — and Hospital Efficiency—A. R. Warner, M.D., Cleve- 


Discussion. 
Afternoon, 2 p. m.: Section Meetings. 
Section on Hospital Administration—Joseph B. Howland, M.D., Bos- 
ton, chairman. 
War Time Economies—T. A. Devan, M.D., assistant superintendent 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 
Hospital Interns—Dr. Harold W. Hersey, assistant resident physi- 
cian, Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Section on Dietetics—Lulu Graves, Chicago, chairman, 
Dietary Calculations—Miss Caroline Hunt. 
Food Poisoning—Dr. BR. A. Winslow, professor public health, 
Yale University. 
Industrial Dietetics—Miss Freeman. 
Section on Hospital Construction—George O’Hanlon, M.D., New York, 
Program to be announced. 
Section on Nursing— 
Program to be annunced. 


Inspection of exhibits. 
Evening, 8 p. m. Joint General Session, American Hospital As- 


sociation and American Dietetic Association. 
The Status of the Dietitian—Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, Yale Univer- 


sity. 
The Management of the Dietary Department of the Hospital—Miss 
Lulu G. Graves, Dietitian Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1918. 
Morning, 9 a. m.: General Session. 
Report of Treasurer—Asa S. Bacon, Superintendent Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 
Report of Auditing Committee—W. E. Woodbury, M.D., New York, 
chairman. 3 
Repent: Committee on Accounting—Cornelius E. Loder, New York. 
Report, Committee on Time and Place. t 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


Warner to Ohio Hospitals 


President of State Association Urges 
Attendance at Atlantic City Convention 


To the Members of the Ohio Hospital Association: 

As President of the Association I feel it my duty 
to call your attention to the approaching 20th Annual 
Convention of the American Hospital Association to 
be held at Atlantic City, Royal Palace Hotel, Septem- 
ber 24-28, 1918. There are important reasons which 
should not only prompt you to attend as individuals, 
but also demand that your Board of Trustees insist 
upon your hospital being represented. 

Hospital problems resulting from the war will be 
the keynote of this meeting. The enclosures, which 
are commended to your careful attention, indicate to 
what extent the program is to be devoted to consider- 
ation and discussion of such problems. They can be 
met only by concerted action. It is imperative that 
the hospitals of Ohio be represented at this conven- 
tion, and through their representatives help to dem- 
onstrate the ability of American hospitals to think 
and plan in an organized capacity. No hospital can 
afford to be without representation. 

The hospitals of America have gladly accepted the 
calls for service made upon them. They have will- 
ingly consented to the depletion of their clinical and 
nursing staffs to the end that the health of our boys 
in the camps and in the trenches shall be safeguarded. 
But hospitals are expecting more calls for service. 
With this in mind, arrangements have been made for 
the attendance of representatives of the War Depart- 
ment and other governmental agencies. Those repre- 
sentatives have béen asked to discuss war problems 
in their relation to civil hospitals. It is expected that 
some of them will tell the hospitals what further calls 
for service will be made. The hospitals have a right 
to know. 

At this convention the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation will undoubtedly become an association of 
hospitals instead of individual members. A _ special 
committee will report upon such a plan. If adopted, 
it should have very important bearing. upon the future 
of the Association. Let not the hospitals of Ohio 
fail in their important duty to be present and take an 
active part in this convention. 

A. R. WaRNER, M. D., 
President Ohio Hospital Association. 





State Conventions Planned 


The West Virginia Hospital Association will have 
its annual convention early next month, when the 
work of the American Hospital Association conven- 
tion will be summarized. Mr. Pliny O. Clark, su- 
perintendent Ohio Valley General Hospital, Wheel- 
ing, is secretary. The Kansas Hospital Association 
will meet at Newton, October 11, Dr. T. A. Jones, 


of Hutchinson, is secretary of the organization. 
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Managing Tuberculosis Hospital in War Time 


Patients Are Good Material for Employes and Nurses— 
Bonus Plan to Reduce Breakage—Cutting Waste of Supplies 


By Eugene B. Pierce, M. D., Superintendent Michigan State Sanatorium, Howell, Mich. 


[Epitor’s Note: The following address on “The Effect 
of the War on the Tuberculosis Sanatorium,” which was 
read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Sanatorium 
Association in Chicago March 12, 1918, is of interest to gen- 
eral hospitals as well. In preparing the paper for publica- 
tion, Dr. Pierce advised HospitaL MANAGEMENT that the 
plan for reducing the breakage of dishes, referred to in the 
discussion, has resulted in a reduction of the loss from this 
source from $60 to $18 per month.] 


The problems to be solved by the manager of an 
institution under the present conditions tax the in- 
genuity of the wisest. They mean the discovery of 
supplies in necessary kind, quality and quantity; the 
transportation of the same, in time for use; their con- 
servation under strange conditions; also the retention 
of employes, lay and medical, and the keeping up of 
the mental tone of the entire force of employes and 
patients in a period of great uncertainty. 

Each institution has its own peculiar troubles, due 
to location—city or country, railroad facilities, charac- 
ter of its population, whether connected with a farm 
or not and the nearness of large sources of supply. 
You must consider my viewpoint as one coming from 
a small institution situated in the country. 

The first and most important consideration is the 
one involving food supplies. No institution for the 
tuberculous can run long without giving its inmates 
an extensive and varied dietary. The tuberculous 
patient knows that he must have food in abundance, 
or he is not getting what is due him. He must be 
educated by talks about food from those whose 
opinions he knows he must accept. From serving 
meat three times a day, we drop to two times, and 
slip in other meals occasionally. We attempt to fol- 
low the “less” days religiously, though not always the 
identical days advised. In this way we have observed 
that the bills for meat have not greatly increased, as 


the quantity used was less. 
EASY TO SUBSTITUTE ; 
Flour has been difficult for any of us to obtain. We 


are fortunately situated, with a local mill. The use 
of substitutes is splendid for our patients. They have 
come to the institution with fixed ideas regarding cer- 
tain foods, arid as a result we are finding out that some 
other kinds taste just as good. Only one objection 
has been found so far. One employe objected to 
Graham muffins for breakfast, and wanted wheat 
toasted, but he was an alien. 

In buying butter, the country institution appears to 
have the best of the argument, but we can buy for less 
at Chicago, f. o. b. our town, than from our own state 
creameries. True, we expect we have been served 
with the cold storage product this winter, but no ob- 
jection could be raised regarding quality. Oleomar- 
garine is forbidden by law in our state. 


Sugar presents a real problem. We have been able 
to buy 50 Ibs. the last month. Fortunately we hav: 
not been entirely out. We have set the standard a‘ 
3 lbs. a month, as recommended, and find no difficulty 
in coming within that limit. Corn syrup is used freely 
in cooking. Maple syrup is also a convenient farm 
product, though its present price is prohibitive. 
Molasses also assists in the conservation of sugar. 

Every patient at a sanatorium expects to be given 
eggs freely. When eggs are 60 and 65 cents per 
dozen, municipal and state institutions must claim 
some exemption. A certain number of eggs must be 
bought, but when high we cut their use to the lowest 
limit, using storage eggs where possible. Egg sub- 
stitutes are also practical in cooking. As eggs are 
proteid, they are served in place of meat, but at 60 
cents per dozen meat is cheaper. The local market is 
sufficiently good to give us the needed supply. Person- 
ally, I believe that the production of eggs at a sanato- 
rium -is profitably only under exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Canned goods of all descriptions must be obtained 
from some source; this year it has simply been a 
question of finding them, and paying the price. 

SOAP FROM KITCHEN GREASE 

An excellent soap is made from the grease saved 
from the kitchen—this is used on the floors, washing 
dishes and all cleaning. With proper care and mate- 
rial this same grease can be used to make laundry soap. 

The breakage of dishes in institutions is immense. 
We have been at a loss for a long time to prevent it. 
Our loss for months has averaged $60 from this source 
alone. At present our average breakage is less than 
$20. The method used was one proposed by the em- 
ployes themselves. Each one was to keep a public 
record of his breakage; at the end of the month each 
was charged the amount. There was also an amount 
of general breakage which was charged to the fund— 
$25 was allowed. After the general breakage was 
taken, the balance was divided pro rata and those 
whose breakage exceeded the rate paid the difference 
and those whose breakage was less received the bonus. 
The bonus ranged from 5 cents to $1.41. The rate was 
$1.46. The heaviest breaker paid 81 cents. 

The grade of coal demanded influences the situation. 
Having to haul coal three miles presents a different 
problem than having it put in the bin from the car. 
Only the highest grade of coal can be hauled that dis- 
tance—this means Pocahontas and anthracite. No 
contracts could be made. An agreement was made 
last June. A few acres of woodland also assisted dur- 
ing the severe cold weather and a period of two weeks 
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when our bins were practically empty. Fuel admin- 
istrators appeared to be nearly as helpless as we were, 
as a matter of fact, I believe more so. Fortunately, 
coal for hospitals cannot be confiscated, but sometimes 
is by mistake. Coal is something for which no ade- 
quate substitute can be devised, therefore, must be 


held in hand. 
LIMIT DRUG LIST. 


Fortunately tuberculous patients require little medi- 
cine. Tonics, cathartics and digestives seem to be the 
most needed. We have picked out the most important 
drugs to be used and limit ourselves.to the few. Of 
course, this always should be done. But often we find 
ourselves using duplicates. However, the best is not 
always the cheapest. For instance, we have endeav- 
ored to drop phenolphthalein as a laxative, but al- 
ways came back to it, as nothing else acts so well. 

Carbolic acid is out of the question. Numerous 
coal tar derivatives take the place of it, though not 
Formaldehyde, once so im- 
Sunlight, open air, and 


nearly so agreeable. 
portant, is almost discarded. 
soap and water take its place. 

We use the paper cup with metal holder, entirely. 
The price of the refill soared, but has come back to 
reasonable terms. 

The government has purchased so heavily of gauze 
that the price is beyond most of us. Yet this is a 
very essential supply. We use gauze for handker- 
chiefs, not allowing the patient to use his own. The 


bolts are cut in widths of % yard, so that 400 hand- 


kerchiefs are gained from each bolt. Each patient 
is allowed one fresh one each day and under excep- 
tional conditions more. The size of these handker- 
chiefs has been slightly reduced. In spite of the fact 
that winter is a bad time for colds, our gauze has been 
considerably reduced. It is our custom to give a new 
gauze for an old one returned. We have considered 
washing the gauze handkerchiefs and using them 
again, but have not yet reached that point. 
MAKE SANITARY PADS 

Another scheme is to make sanitary pads for our 
patients. We have always done this. A cheap grade 
of gauze is purchased and a cheap grade of absorbent 
cotton; these are cut and folded by some patients as- 
signed to that task. The result is a satisfactory pad, 
at much less expense than to purchase. 

Strange as it may seem, even in a small institution, 
money is saved by keeping all thermometers, handker- 
chiefs, etc., under lock and key, even when a ward 
may have a certain definite assignment under the di- 
rect charge of a nurse all the time. 

The difficulty of getting and retaining employes is 
almost as great as getting supplies. 

The draft has taken men who could not well be 
spared in many instances; then the demand for labor 
in the large centers attracts others. Old men find a 
new value placed upon their services, and the young 
men become overbearing. The necessary routine 
work is done and many things are left undone. 

The question arises of how far can we utilize 


patients to fill in. At times we have.these who, are 
anxious to work part of the time and are able to do 
so. Our practice is to let them work 2 to 4 hours 
each day and pay them at the rate of 10 cents an hour. 
The work is done better and in a more willing spirit 
than if it is demanded of them. There are objections 
to this method, but on the other hand we have these 
on half-hour and hour exercise work divisions who do 
what is asked as part of their treatment; some house 
cleaning, grading and road making is done in this way. 
When a patient is able to do eight hours’ work he is 
discharged and comes in as a regular employe. The 
arrangement we have of obtaining stipport permits us 
to have a patient working some hours each day and 
still remain a patient and receive the regular rate for 


his care. 
SPECIFYING EMPLOYES’ HOURS 
It is difficult to get employes to do more work. 


Generally this can be done only by changing them—an 
expensive process. I am undecided whether in insti- 
tutions we should demand a certain number of hours 
or a certain amount of work for a day. We have 
usually planned a line of work which experience has 
shown would take a certain time, and consider that a 
day. Some efficient ones do it in less time. On the 
other hand, if the hours were specified, it would take 
that amount of time to do the work—Ford plan. 

The nursing force is as important as the house. 
keeping. Some institutions employ graduate nurses 
and find their ranks sadly depleted, others combine 
graduates and undergraduates and find considerable 
difficulty in filling places, as well as a lack of harmony. 
There is nothing especially difficult about tuberculosis 
nursing, that is, nothing which requires years of 
training to obtain. Yet the graduate of the general 
hospital, unless she has had several months of special 
training in that work, is not fitted for tuberculosis 
nursing. 

We avoid the average graduate nurse as carefully 
as under general conditions she avoids us. Persons 
who have had tuberculosis in their families or have had 
it themselves, make the best employes, lay and nursing, 
for tuberculosis hospitals or sanatoria. For nearly nine 
years we have endeavored to train our ex-patients— 
female—to do our nursing. From small beginnings, 
our school has grown and prospered; we have today 
eight pupil nurses, four of our own graduates, and at 
present the only registered nurse is the superintendent 


of nurses. 
TRAINING PATIENTS FOR NURSING] 
Our plan is this: A girl expresses her desire to 


come on our nursing force. We consider her physical 
condition, and allow her first to work two to four 
hours daily, depending on circumstances, then as soon 
as she is strong enough she comes in as a full-time 
nurse and serves her probation period. She receives 
instruction in nursing ethics, bacteriology, nurses’ 
technique, including all branches, materia medica, an- 
atomy and physiology and a short course in obstetrics 
and pediatrics. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Excessive Use of Cotton and Gauze Corrected 


Remarkable Reduction Brought About Following Conference 
With Staff and Department Heads—Value of Substitutes 


By R. W. Yengling, Ph. C., Pharmacist 


[Epitor’s Norte: 
the convention of the Ohio Hospital Association, held at 
Columbus May 28 and 29, as part of a Round Table Con- 
ference on War Time Economies. Mr. Yengling discussed 
the subject of pharmaceutical and general supplies in this 
connection. ] 


The economies that can and should be practiced in 
these departments are many. It is our patriotic duty 
to economize in every way that much needed supplies 
may be saved for our hospitals in Europe. 

Cotton and gauze in particular are very scarce over 
there, so scarce, in fact, that cotton is used on both 
sides, then turned inside out, and after being com- 
pletely blood-soaked is used in the manufacture of 
gun cotton, while in this country, where we have 
never known the practice of economy, cotton and 
gauze are used three inches thick on a small wound, 
and then wound with yards of bandage. 

This extravagance has been eliminated to a great 
extent in the Youngstown Hospital. We called a 
meeting of the staff and department heads and ex- 
plained to them the scarcity of supplies and the great 
advance in prices, showing that it was their economic 
as well as their patriotic duty to save. The result 
in one department alone is shown by the following 
data : 


CUTTING DOWN CONSUMPTION 
In March, 1917, we had 401 operations, using 12,- 


800 yards of gauze and 231 pounds of cotton; in 
March, 1918, we had 109 operations, using only 7,200 
yards of gauze, and 100 pounds of cotton; April, 
1917, there were 358 operations, using 400 yards of 
gauze, 160 pounds of cotton. In April, 1918, there 
were 480 operations, using only 7,900 yards of gauze 
and 92 pounds of cotton. 
These months were selected at random, others 
showing a variance equally great. This saving has 
been accomplished mainly by the reduction in size of 
sponges and dressings, and by the hearty co-operation 
of the doctors, supervisor of surgery and nurses. We 
also find the amount of supplies called for is less by 
,laving supply day once a week instead of twice. 
Now, taking up the sub-topics in the order they 
appear on the program: First, the necessity of sub- 
stitution: We find that by substituting paper ban- 
dages for gauze bandages in dry dressings we get very 
satisfactory results at half the cost. Cotton made of 
. wood fiber may be substituted for absorbent cotton 
in a great number of cases with excellent results, as 
its absorbent power is greater. If we use substitutes 
now, along with cotton and gauze, it may save us from 
using substitutes alone in the future if the war con- 
tinues. 
A soap that can be used instead of green soap in 
the operating rooms may be made at one-twenty-fifth 


The paper presented below was read at 


Youngstown Hospital, Youngstown, O. 


the cost by dissolving Ivory soap, % ounce glycerine 
sal corate 22, and 1 pint of boiling water, and whip- 
ping it to a cream. By substituting Dichloramine-T 
for Dakin’s solution, better results are obtained and 
large quantities of gauze saved. 

FILL PRESCRIPTIONS IN MORNING. 

The drug baskets are filled between 8 and 10 in the 
morning, and at this time all stock bottles and old 
orders are refilled, and from then on only new orders 
are filled—thus leaving the afternoon practically free 
for the manufacture of preparations. 

In filling prescriptions only enough is prepared to 
last the patient two days. This eliminates waste, as 
orders are frequently changed. 

Most of the soluble salts are dispensed in aqueous 
solution, the given dose dissolved in 1 dram of water. 
This saves powder papers, capsules and boxes, as the 
bottles can be resterilized and used again. 

The third topic, which takes up the limiting of 
supplies, pertains mainly to glassware, dishes, silver- 
ware, water bottles and ice caps, each ward having 
a set amount, the charge nurse being responsible for 
the same. We deem it ynwise to definitely restrict 
the quantities of surgical dressings, as this presents 
a chance for the nurse to neglect the patient and lay 
the blame on the restrictions. 

It is our belief that intelligent co-operation is pro- 
ductive of much better results than drastic regulation. 

By standardizing the methods by which patients are 
prepared for operation much time and confusion is 
saved. The same is true in having all doctors use 
the same method of sterilizing their hands. 

USE STANDARD PREPARATIONS 

By having an agreement with the doctors to use 
mostly U. S. P. and N. F. preparations, the stock is 
kept at the minimum. In cases where the physician 
varies from this rule and prescribes expensive pro- 
prietary preparations, when a similar U. S. P. or 
N. F. preparation would suffice, this is obtained and 
charged to the patient. 


Owing to the hospitals obtaining alcohol tax free, 
pharmaceutical preparations can be manufactured 
much cheaper than they can be purchased. In most 
cases the preparation from the drug jobber is 100 to 
500 per cent above the cost of manufacturing in the 
hospital laboratory. 

Plaster paris bandages may be cited as an example 
of economy of hospital manufacturing, the list price 
being $2.70 for the 3-inch bandage, which can be 
made for 48 cents a dozen. 

Let me impress upon you again that economy prac- 
ticed now will better conditions materially in the 
future. 
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How Hospitals AreSolving NewFoodProblems 


Regulation of Price of Wheat Substitutes Is Urged— 
Margarines, Corn and Vegetable Oils Will Save the Fats 


By Mrs. Beth B. Titus, Head Dietitian, Minneapolis City Hospitals, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[Eprtor’s Note: The following paper on “Food Conser- 
vation in Hospitals” was read at the first annual conference 
of the Minnisota Hospital Association in Minneapolis June 
27. It provoked the comment from Dr. Arthur B. Ancker, 
superintendent of the St. Paul City and County Hospital, 
who is president of the American Hospital Association, that 
regulations of the United States Food Administration should 
be applied to the entire hospital population, including patients 
as well as those in the nursing and administrative depart- 
ments. Mrs. Titus is secretary of the live Minnesota Dieti- 
tions’ Association, which she was largely responsible in or- 
eanizing.] ’ 

In discussing food conservation in hospitals, we are, 


in a sense, only tracing the development of a problem 
that has always been a knotty one, to a problem that 
in these days of food regulation, under Government 
control, becomes nothing short of a challenge. The 
hospital dietitian is rare who has not always been 
forced to attempt a reconciliation between two irrecon- 
cilable facts. On the one hand she must provide 
plenty of food of a good quality; on the other, she 
faces a restricted budget. 

The necessity of meeting the first requirement is 
obvious. No one would deny the obligation of fur- 
nishing good food to patients, and, when one considers 
the conditions under which the hospital family work 
(the unceasing calls upon their strength and energy 
and their constant exposure to disease), it becomes 
equally clear that they must be given food which is 
both substantial and appetizing. To provide this on 
a minimum allowance has never been a simple prob- 
lem, and now under stress of the present abnormal 
conditions, when we are placed under still greater re- 
strictions, there are many new phases presenting 
themselves and new adjustments to be made. To 
meet these newly risen conditions and to comply with 
the Government requirements, I believe the hospitals 
are making every sincere effort, as is evidenced by the 
discussions at meetings of the Minnesota Dietitians’ 


Association. 
SUBSTITUTES INCREASE COST 


The necessity of saving food has been given such 
extensive publicity that it seems superfluous to state 
that we are asked to conserve wheat, meat, sugar and 
fats. In regard to the first, wheat, in our hospitals 
substitutes have been used for both the patients and 
family, and we aim to reduce the use of even war 
flour by at least half. The substitute flours raise the 
per capita cost of food considerably, as more eggs 
and leavening are needed in preparing palatable foods 
from most of them. 

The Government has been unfortunately slow in 
fixing prices for cereals other than wheat. Reduction 
in the consumption of bread must be accomplished 
almost entirely by the family in institutions. We 


serve no foods on toast, and eat considerably less 
bread. Our compliance with the Government request 
becomes not only a matter of reducing consumption 
but of eliminating all waste. Many hospitals are de- 
pendent upon bakeries for raised breads, and the 
bakeries are so carefully regulated that their products 
may be used as well as any prepared in the institu- 
tions. 

The meat problem requires constant study. In the 
Minneapolis City Hospitals the two meatless days 
were observed as requested, and we never serve meat 
on Fridays. Our patients are given meat just once a 
day, except in special cases, and the family have meat 
ordinarily but once a day, and never more than twice. 
Again our restricted budget has made the meat sit- 
uation very hard to méet. 

BEEF THE CHEAPEST 

Beef has been the cheapest meat procurable the 
last winter, and it has advanced in price from twelve 
and a half cents per pound for No. 1 cow, 600-lb. 
carcass, to twenty-one cents our last quotation. Chick- 
en, when is advocated as a meat substitute, has been 
out of the question for us at all times, 28 cents when 
beef was 12; and the extravagance in war time in a 
city institution is obviously unjustifiable, of course. 

/At present quotations on meats are quite unsta- 
ble. Our latest prices have been: 1%c for veal, 1814 for 
mutton, chickens 26, fresh pork, 27, and bacon, 32. 
Since the new Government order asking the more 
general use of pork, the price has risen, so our diffi- 
culties remain unsolved. We make every effort to 
conform to requests of the Food Administration, but 
we cannot use fresh pork too often for dietetic rea- 
sons, as well as financial, and then for the family only. 
Ham and bacon are even greater luxuries. Undoubt- 
edly we shall return to at least two meatless days each 
week. 

In the saving of fats much practical economy can 
be and is being accomplished. The margarines, corn 
and other vegetable oils are being substituted for ani- 
mal fats, and fried food is largely abandoned. In 
our hospital we have reduced the use of all fats toa 
great extent. Drippings from meat are used in cook- 
ing and baking. All our meats are bought in carcass 
and an average of 100 pounds of trimmings are sold 
per month now. 

The recent sugar regulation of three pounds per 
month is a new hardship. Syrup substitution 
is the only allowable sweet for our institution, as all 
others are prohibitive in price. 
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Analyzes Mortality Records 

An interesting feature of the annual report of Bron- 
son Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich., is that the death 
records for the year are analyzed individually, the 
history of each case being given. In explaining the 
reason for this, the hospital says in a foreword: 

“It is the policy of the hospital to be entirely frank 
and open to the public in regard to its activities. While 
the mortality rate has been extremely low for an 
open institution, yet there is, as in all hospitals, a 
death rate. That all may know the conditions as- 
sociated with these deaths, there is appended a brief 
abstract of these cases.” 

Mr. James E. Broyles, who is manager of the 
Bronson Hospital, occupies the same position in 
Fairmount Hospital, Kalamazoo. 


Bathing Facilities for Laundry Workers 

Attention was called in a recent article in The 
National Laundry Journal to the excellent laundry 
of the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. Reference 
was made to the fact that a bathroom is provided 
for the women workers, where they may take a 
plunge after work, before going home. Attention 
was also called to the fact that the physical welfare 
of these employes is carefully guarded, the employe 
being treated in case of illness without charge. Those 
who have been employed for a year or more are given 
a vacation, with pay, of from one to four weeks, ac- 
cording to length of service. 

The article referred to was written by a patient 
of the hospital, who became interested in its laundry 
and obtained the material while being cared for in the 
institution. 


Cutting the Red Tape 


Social service departments do good work, but. there 
is a tendency to pile up red tape in handling their 
cases, especially in deciding when to employ the free 
beds maintained by the hospital. One of the most 
satisfying features of hospital work, in the opinion 
of a leading and successful superintendent, is taking 
a personal interest in needy persons who apply to 
the institution for, relief, and in seeing the splendid 
results of the-application of the hospital’s facilities. 
He told of cases which were bought to his attention, 
in which the ambulance was on the way for. the patient 
within fifteen minutes after the information was 
brought in. Promptness in providing help is often 
a vital feature of the situation. 


Where the Engineer Comes In 
A practical suggestion made at a recent hospital 
conference was that the engineer be ‘given a chance 
to decrease hospital expense and increase his own 


earnings by being paid a bonus for savings made in 
coal consumption. This requires establishing a stand- 
ard for the engineer to go by, and requiring daily 
reports showing the amount of coal consumed, the 
amount of work performed—including heating water, 
steam production, etc.—as these reports will then 
furnish the basis for computing the bonus to be paid. 
When the engineer has a stake in the savings that he 
can make, it was pointed out, his enthusiasm is sure 
to be greatly increased. 
Try It On Yourself 

Testing new products that are to be used in the 
hospital is an advantage. ~ 

A superintendent said recently that before any new 
cleaning material is used on her walls, it is sent to 
the chemical laboratory for test not only as to its 
detergent qualities, but also to determine its effect on 
the paint. By eliminating materials which would be 
likely to injure the finish, she has been able to keep 
her walls in excellent condition. 

Another executive who had been considering the 
use of corn oils for cooking purposes tried them out 
in his own home and found them excellent. They 
are taking the place of animal fats for shortening, 
end also are being used in place of olive oil for 
salad dressings. 

Formula for McDonald’s Solution 

Miss Nell F. Parrish, superintendent of the East 
Liverpool, O., City Hospital, who reported at the 
May convention of the Ohio Hospital Association 


that she was using McDonald’s Solution in the op- 
erating room, gives the following formula for its 
preparation: 

Pyxol, two parts; commercial acetone, four parts; 
alcohol, six parts. Shaken, it is ready for immedi- 
ate use. It is used as a hand solution. 

“We are unable to obtain one of the ingredients, 
Pyxol,” Miss Parrish says, “but the Barrett Chemi- 
cal Company, which originally manufactured it, has 
another formula which it substitutes for Pyxol; and 
if one is unable to obtain that, Pearson’s Creolin 
answers the purpose equally well. We use this 
solution to the exclusion of everything else.” 

To Prevent Flour Spoilage 

To prevent the spoilage of flour and ‘meal, 
the Food Administration has issued _instruc- 
tions regarding their storage. ‘They should be stored 
in cool, dry, well-ventilated places; warehouses should 
be whitewashed and swept clean before these products 
are placed in them. Large supplies should not be accu- 
mulated. Care should be taken to have sufficient space 
between the tiers of bags to allow abundant ventila- 
tion, and to raise the bags sufficiently from. the floor 
to exclude rats, mice and insects. 
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\““Who’s Who” in Hospitals 
Personal Notes of Men and Women 
| Who Are Making the Wheels Go ’Round 

















MR. FRANK E. CHAPMAN, 
Superintendent Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland 


Mr. Frank E. Chapman, superintendent of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, of Cleveland, has recently come into 
the spotlight by reason of his appointment as a hos- 
pital visitor of the American College of Surgeons, 
which is carrying on a campaign for standardization 
of hospital service. Mr. Chapman’s wide acquaint- 
ance among the hospitals, his attractive personality 
and his ability to speak clearly and forcefully have 
made him an ideal representative of the College, 
which is seeking the active co-operation of the hos- 
pitals in its work. Mr. Chapman started his hospital 
career in St. Louis, and had the good fortune to be 
appointed superintendent of Mt. Sinai before the 
plans for the building were drawn, so that he par- 
ticipated in the construction and equipment of the hos- 
pital that he was to operate—an arrangement which 
necessarily makes for the best possible results. It 
is not saying too much to add that Mr. Chapman is 
one of the most popular and highly thought of 
S iperintendents in Ohio, a state noted for the gen- 
erally high standard of its hospital executives. 

Dr. H. Mason Smith, superintendent of the Florida 
Hospital for the Insane, has entered active military 
service, having been granted a leave of absence for 
the duration of the war. Dr. W. M. Bevis, assistant 
physician, is now superintendent. 
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Mr. B. B. Sandidge is now manager of University 
Hospital, Baltimore, having succeeded Mr. Harry H. 
Warfield, who is in military service. Mr. Sandidge 
was formerly in the hotel field, and is applying his 
knowledge of hotel. systems to the work of the 
hospital. 

Miss Minnie N. Keck has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Twin Falls County Hospital, Twin 
Falls, Ida. This is a new fifty-bed hospital. She was 
formerly located at St. Anthony, Ida. 

Miss N. C. Cunningham, superintendent of the 
Savannah, Ga., Hospital, is preparing to enter nurs- 
ing service “over there,” and will resign her position. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Jamieson, former superintendent 
of Cottage Hospital, Santa Barbara, Cal., is now in 


France, in charge of Base Hospital No. 47. Miss 
Florence Johnson is now superintendent of the 
hospital. 


Mrs. Katherine Watts is superintendent of the new 
Okmulgee, Okla., City Hospital, which has been 
opened recently. A training school has been estab- 
lished. 

Miss Olive Freeland has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Hillsboro, IIl., Hospital. She has been 
serving as head nurse in the institution for several 
months. 

Dr. George W. Gorrill has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Buffalo State Hospital, succeeding 
Dr. Arthur Hurd, who recently resigned. 

Miss Eva McNerney, superintendent of the Miners’ 
Home Hospital, Spangler, Pa., has resigned to enter 
Red Cross nursing service. 

Miss Selma Ylvisaker has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Swenson Memorial Hospital at Canby, 
Minn. 

Mrs. John Bowen has resigned as superintendent of 
the Mary M. Packer Hospital, Sunbury, Pa. Mrs. 
Arthur Sulouff, who has had experience in clinical 
work, was chosen to succeed her. 

Dr. L. B. Pilsbury, superintendent of the Lincoln, 
Neb., State Hospital for the Insane, has resigned to 
enter military service. Dr. J. D. Case has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent to serve during his 
absence. 

Mr. W. A. Phillips, chief clerk of the Mt. Vernon, 
O., Hospital, has been appointed acting superintendent 
during the absence of Dr. S. A. Douglass, who has 
been granted a leave of absence for war work in Italy. 
Dr. J. D. Thomas was appointed medical director. 

Miss Laura Woodruff has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Utica, N. Y., General Hospital, and 
Miss Edith Goldsmith has been named as her assistant. 





Colorado Springs, Col., has completed the erection 
of a hospital for contagious diseases. Special atten- 


tion will be given to erysipelas, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. 

Huron; Mich., has taken over and will operate as 
the Huron City. Hospital the Sprague -Hospital, -Dr. 
B. H. Sprague, the owner, having entered military 
service. 
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Hospital Convention Calendar 
American Hospital Association, Atlantic City, N. 
J., September 24-28, 1918. 
Mississippi Valley Sanatorium Association, St. 
Louis, October 2, 3 and 4, 1918. 
West Virginia Hospital Association, October, 
1918. 

Kansas Hospital Association, Newton, October 
11, 1918. 
Ohio Hospital 

1919. 
Catholic Hospital Association, Chicago, June, 
1919. 4 


Association, Cleveland, May, 











War Service 
Through Dispensaries 

It is particularly gratifying at this time, when the 
conditions imposed by the war have made the work 
of dispensaries so important, that opportunity for full 
discussion of their possibilities is afforded through 
the sectional meeting for dispensary workers ar- 
ranged for the Atlantic City convention of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

Never before have hospital people as a whole come 
to so complete a realization of the potential service 
to be accomplished through the dispensary ; never has 
the work done by the well organized and administered 
dispensary seemed capable of so many ramifications 
and so many adaptations to the new needs of the 
community. Co-operation with draft boards in the 
examination of those subject to military service, co- 
operation with employers in fitting needed workers 
for war industries, protection of mothers and babies 
at a time when conservation of infant life was never 
so important—all of these divisions of dispensary 
work have a particularly definite application to the 
big theme of war service which is now commanding 
the interest and attention of every hospital worker. 

Hospitals which have failed to capitalize the oppor- 
tunities afforded by dispensary service, or which have 
not developed their dispensaries as they should have 
done, will do well to be represented at the dispensary 
sectional meeting. The superintendent who is restless 
because he does not feel that he is rendering. suffi- 


ciently direct war service in his present position will 
find opportunities in dispensary work that will en- 


thuse and even thrill him with the magnitude of their | 


possibilities. 


Expansion of dispensary service is the one thing | 
that can be accomplished now by the hospitals with 7 


a minimum of effort and a minimum of money, yet @ 


with maximum returns on the expenditure. 
hospital has the buildings, the organization and the 


equipment to provide any kind of dispensary service 7 
It is merely | 


that the community needs may demand. 


The 


a question of finding out what should be done, and 7 
of organizing an out-patient service that will coincide 7 


with it. 


HospiraL MANAGEMENT believes that the next year | 


will mark a mighty advance in the development of dis 
pensaries, because never before have they had such 
a splendid opening for real community service as now 
lies before them. 


Building 
An Organization 

The present shortage of help in all departments 
has emphasized the advantage to the hospital of train- 
ing and developing those who now occupy minor and 
subordinate positions. 

The plan of filling sresponsible positions always 
from the outside not only involves great difficulties, 
especially during times such as the present, but is 
also discouraging to those who have only the possi- 
bility of promotion to look forward to. 

The wise superintendent, instead of going on the 
outside when a vacancy occurs, invariably looks over 
his present organization with a view to filling the 
place from the ranks of those who are already among 
the personnel of the institution. Only when he is 
convinced that it is impossible to take care of the 
position in this way does he seek to locate someone 
on the outside to do the work. ° 

The best method is to encourage those who are con- 
nected with the hospital to look ahead, endeavor to 
improve themselves, and to strive for better things. 
Provide an incentive by giving an opportunity for 
training. Be on the look-out for bright, ambitious 
men and women who want to get ahead, and who 
will regard a chance to learn and improve themselves 
as the greatest favor that the hospital could bestow. 

One of the most successful superintendents in the 
country, who has a hospital with a service flag carry- 
ing many stars for those who are now fighting the 
country’s battles, has nevertheless been able to main- 
tain its organization without great difficulty. This 
is because there has always been someone ready to 
step into the place just vacated. 

He has people in the office who started a few years 
ago as humble maids; laboratory workers, of expert 
qualifications, who were originally able to perform 
only the meanest of tasks; department heads who at 
the beginning could hardly speak English, much less 
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appreciate the nature of hospital service and its re- 
quirements. 

Creating skillful, enthusiastic, able assistants out 
of material of this kind is not sleight of hand, but 
calls for interest, sympathy and readiness to co-oper- 
ate in making an opportunity. Training is needed 
to fit the minor employe for the job a little higher 
up—but it is remarkable how frequently the training 
will be taken advantage of if it is offered. 

The superintendent whose working force is shat- 
tered by the war, and who is finding it increasingly 
dificult to get workers of the right kind from the 
outside, might do much worse than consider the pos- 
sibilities of development among those already in his 
organization. 


Joint Sepervision 
Of Small Hospitals 


MANAGEMENT published an_ editorial 
in the August entitled, “A New Idea in 
Hospital Administration,” in which it was suggested 
that some improvement might be brought about in 
the case of small hospitals inadequately supervised 
by combining in the employment of a competent su- 
perintendent to serve several institutions located close 
enough together to make this practicable. 


HospPItTaL 
issue 


The suggestion was made tentatively, because it 
seemed to offer possibilities with reference to the 
solution of problems the difficulties of which have 
been greatly increased by the war. We have been 
interested to observe that the idea has been regarded 
with favor in a number of quarters, and that the plan 
may be adopted in more than one locality. 

A typical letter from a Western hospital on this 
subject included the following: 

“We noticed in the August issue of your maga- 
zine an article on hospital administration in which 
we are much interested. There are three hospitals 
in this county, one ten miles from here and two in 
this town. We are much interested in your sug- 
gestion regarding employing a competent person to 
supervise the administration of several hospitals, and 
do not see why it could not be done to good advan- 
tage in this county. 

“The article says that you have in mind a woman 
who is well qualified for this work, and we would 
appreciate it if you would give us her name, so that 
we may get in touch with her. We cannot, of course, 
speak for the other two hospitals, but we would like 
to investigate the proposition.” 

Hospital service is no better than the hospital su- 
perintendent. This is a basic and self evident propo- 
sition that we do not believe will be seriously ques- 
tioned. Thus the problem of giving the smaller com- 
munities improved hospital service is primarily a prob- 
lem of insuring efficient administration. 

There has never been a surplus of competent hospi- 
tal superintendents—and probably never will be. A 
real need of the present is facilities for the training of 
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superintendents, and a school of hospital administra- 
tion, properly organized and with the right kind of 
hospital affiliations, would command immediate sup- 
port. But while some effort of this kind is being 
awaited, the plan of having two or more hospitals 
jointly administered by one individual seems to offer 
a chance to bring about immediate improvement at 
no great increase in expense. 

How to Increase 

Patient Turnover 

A striking feature of the remarkable article of Mr. 
Asa S. Bacon, superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, of Chicago, which appears in this issue, 
emphasizes the possibility of increasing the hospital’s 
capacity for service without any expansion in its bed 
capacity. 

The method is this: Improve the handling of pa- 
tients so that the average length of their stay in the 
hospital will be reduced, making it possible to take 
care of an increased number of patients without add- 
ing to the number of beds. 

This is a policy the possibilities of which have been 
recognized in a general way, but which have never 
before been so graphically presented. Mr. Bacon has 
shown how the average stay of patients in the Pres- 
byterian has been decreased in the past twenty years 
from 36 to 12 days, and how the number of patients 
admitted has increased from 2,000 to 10,000 per year. 
The hospital has, of course, increased its bed capacity 
during the period, but the increase in the number of 
patients is far greater proportionately than the in- 
creased number of beds. 

As Mr. Bacon puts it, “The results obtained are due 
in part to the increase in minor operations, but prin- 
cipally to higher standards in medicine and surgery, 
nursing, equipment and general service.” 

Here is an opportunity to demonstrate efficiency in 
management that is presented to every superintendent. 
Are you taking advantage of it? 





Taken for Government Service 

The Navy Department has taken over on a rental 
basis the entire plant of the Memorial Hospital, 
New London, Conn. This includes the main hos- 
pital, contagious building and nurses’ home. Hos- 
pital and other municipal buildings in New London 
are also to be used for navy hospital work, as there 
are thousands of sailors in the vicinity. Mr. A. C. 
Woodruff, secretary of the hospital, was successful 
in placing all of the student nurses of Memorial 
Hospital, with three exceptions, in other institu- 
tions, so as to enable their training to be completed. 
The expenses of their transfer were paid by the 
hospital. 





County Sanatoria in Michigan 
The necessity for providing for soldiers discharged 
because of tuberculosis has resulted in stimulation 
of plans for county sanatoria in Michigan, where 
under the state law these must be established. Two 
or three counties are permitted to combine in the 
erection and maintenance of a sanatorium. 
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Machine Tool Company Has 9-Room Hospital 


Cincinnati Manufacturer Maintains Complete Organization 
for Health and Welfare Work, Including Dental Service 


By Sanford DeHart, Director of Hospital, R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, O. 
































OPERATING ROOM IN NEW HOSPITAL OF 


One of the most notable developments in modern 
industry is the attention given to the health and com- 
fort of employes. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that activi- 
ties along these lines when properly directed not only 
reduce accidents and illness and raise the standard 
of living, but also give direct resuts in increased 
efficiency and production in the factory. 

The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company was 
among the first, if not the first in its city, to realize 
the importance of a well organized service depart- 
ment, with the result that we now have a fully 
equipped hospital, including a dental department, a 
welfare department and a restaurant. 

Safety appliances and a general regard for the wel- 
fare of our men render serious injuries of rare oc- 
currence, and as far as accidents are concerned, the 


R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPANY. 


work of the writer and Dr. M. B. Brady, the surgeon, 
is confined largely to first aid ministrations. How- 
ever, a plant of this character and size employing 
such a large number of men has a certain number 
of serious accidents. 

The efficiency of the industrial hospital is justified 
in view of the fact that notwithstanding the number 
of surgical treatments, we did not have a single seri- 
ous infection during the year. The scope of service 
in the hospital embraces the surgical care of employes 
injured on the company’s premises and the treatment 
of minor injuries incurred outside the plant. We also 
administer emergency medical treatment to those ap- 
plying for this service. 

Primarily, of course, it is the function of the 
hospital department to care only for surgical condi- 
tions incurred on the company’s premises, the policy 
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DENTAL SERVICE AN IMPORTANT FEATURE HERE. 


of the department being to refer employes to their 
family physicians for major medical conditions. 

The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company is one 
of some sixty corporations to recognize the value of 
human energy which is necessary in maintaining a 
uniform high grade of material output in a practical 
way through dental service. 

The company has organized a modern dental de- 
partment and secured the services of Dr. J. P. Becker, 
one of the leading dentists of the city. Dr. Becker 
will carefully examine the mouths of our employes 
periodically with a view of keeping the mouth in a 
hygienic condition. Cards are issued to each employe, 
indicating the dental work necessary to put his mouth 
in a prophylactic condition. Dr. Becker is also giv- 
ing instructions as to the proper use of the tooth 
brush and dental literature, by means of which the 
patient may discover first symptoms of decay. 

The company believes that if each employe co-oper- 
ates with Dr. Becker and at once consults his family 
dentist and has needed work done, a maximum stand- 
ard of efficiency will be maintained. For instance, 
if having one’s teeth cared for in time could prevent 
a serious attack of heart trouble, Bright’s disease, 

‘rheumatism, tonsillitis, neuralgia and many other dis- 
eases, surely the effort expended will not have been 
in vain. 

In view of the fact that we are short of dentists 
to care for the civilian population, owing to the heavy 
demands of the war situation, it seems probable that 
every employe of a plant operating a dental depart- 
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ment would gladly avail himself of its gratuitous 
services. Preventive dentistry, when thoroughly un- 
derstood, will become a large factor in the welfare 
work of all industrial institutions. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the R. K. Le Blond 
Machine Tool Company has installed a thoroughly 
modern hospital, equipped with the most recent 
scientific appliances. 

The hospital consists of nine rooms: First aid 
room, reception room, dark room for eye work, 
nurse’s room (to be used for temporary relief and 
for the recovery of anesthesia patients), dental room, 
laboratory, office, operating room and store room. 

The dark room is used primarily for the extraction 
of foreign bodies. Heretofore, 75 per cent of our 
work was work of this nature, but by persistent 
methods of education being insisted upon, the men 
wearing goggles, etc., we have reduced this 50 per 
cent. 

The hospital is of steel construction, with tiled walls 
and floors. All of the equipment is of steel, finished 
in white enamel. 

Last year 18,500 patients were treated in the hos- 
pital without a single infection developing, Chlorazene 
and iodine being used on all surgical conditions. A 
record is kept of every employe applying for treat- 
ment. If an employe’s record shows that he is in- 
curring more than the usual number of accidents, his 
case is investigated to ascertain whether the accidents 
are due to the man, the machine or the job, and a 
remedy is applied. Before a man is permitted to go 


‘home on account of illness, he must report to the 








ROOM WHERE FIRST AID IS ADMINISTERED. 


hospital and is then given a certificate to his fore- 
man. 

Since the introduction of Cresolis 1.5 per-cent in 
our cutting oils and compounds, we have practically 
eliminated boils. The sanitary and safety inspection is 
under the supervision of the medical department. 

Welfare. work in industrial lines is so new and is 
enlarging in scope so rapidly that few well defined 
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principles and methods covering the work can be laid 
down. : 

Almost every welfare director has his own ideas 
and methods of dealing with his particular field. 
However, there are a few principles that should be 
kept in mind if welfare work is to continue as an 
efficient factor in industry. 

Welfare work and the welfare director must have 
the confidence of the man in the shop. There is a 
suspicion on the part of some men in the shop, and 
these men are usually sentiment makers, that the 
whole purpose of this new move is to grind out an- 




















A DARK ROOM FOR EYE WORK HAS BEEN EQUIPPED 
other pound of flesh for profit. This suspicion 1s 
dying out in some measure, but the welfare depart- 
ment must be very careful to allow nothing to arise 
that gives foundation for it. There is no doubt that 
this phase of work was first inaugurated for the pur- 
pose of greater efficiency, but business men are allow- 
ing their hearts as well as their heads to enter into 
the matter, and capital and labor are getting closer 
together because of it. 

One feature that must never be lost sight of is that 
the shop man, particularly the unskilled man, has 
heretofore had no one to see his side of industry 
and represent him and his grievances. This feature 
of the welfare department should be understood by 
every one interested. This man should have his 
chance. The company and welfare department 
should be in thorough harmony on this question. A 
few cases where the welfare department has carried 
grievances of the unskilled and low paid man up and 
won out for him will establish a confidence in the 
plant that cannot be shaken by the unreasonable agi- 
tator. 

The spectacular features of welfare work, such as 
hospitals, restaurants, public entertainments, etc., will 
always commend themselves, but quiet, personal work, 


such as legal trouble, the burdens of the individual, 
visiting the sick, the friend-in-need feature, is of vast 
importance. This phase of the work has no adver- 
tising value. It will wear away the body and nerves 
of a welfare director, but it has an important bearing 
on the whole of the work, and no man should ever 
take up welfare work who does not give himself un- 
reservedly to it. No company should restrict this 
phase of work if permanent results are expected, and 
fellowship and co-operation of men and company are 
desired. 

The Welfare Department of the R. K. Le Blond 
Machine Tool Company is under the able supervision 
of Mr. Charles H. Brown, who has been engaged in 
this line of work for the past twenty-five years. 





Special Number of Health Bulletin 

A special patriotic number of the Health and 
Safety Bulletin of the American Seeding-Machine 
Company, Richmond, Ind., was issued in August. 
In addition to reports of health and safety work, 
there was considerable material regarding the Red 
Cross and other war activities. Mr. George Hodge, 
director of this work, has written a poem, “Handi- 
capped,” which he has dedicated to the reconstruc- 
tion of disabled soldiers and sailors. 





Women as Employment Managers 

There is an urgent need for women as employment 
managers in the war industries either to replace men 
called into military service or to meet problems which 
the influx of women workers into industry after the 
next draft will raise, says the War Industries Board. 
A number of the big corporations are calling for 
women to serve in this capacity. 

To fill these calls and to be prepared for others the 
college courses established under Government super- 
vision for the training of employment managers have 
been opened to women. The tuition in all of them 
will be free. 





Gymnasium for White Employes 


The White Company, Cleveland, has established a 
gymnasium, where executive officers, superintendents, 
managers and heads of departments are spending an 


hour a day in exercise. The company has employed 
W. E. Rice, a graduate of the Chicago Training School, 
to take charge of the physical instruction work. 





For Carrel-Dakin Treatment 


All surgeons who will come into contact with war 
wounds have received instruction in the methods of 
administering the Carrel-Dakin treatment, and suffi- 
cient apparatus has been furnished to treat every 
patient in the service who may require this method, 
the Surgeon General of the Army reports. 





Industrial Physician Wanted 


Physician for factory work, male or female, wanted. 
If a man, must not be subject to military service— 
interns considered. An attractive, permanent position 
for one interested in welfare work in an industrial 
plant. Address Box 200, care HospiraL MANAGE- 
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Two |mportant 
FEATURES — 
Unlosable Washer 


Cannot Drop Off ) 


Pleat All Around 


Gives Large Capacity) 


losable Washer and have a pleat all the way round to give 

extracapacity. These Ice Bags are made of our well known 
Maroon Rubber which will not get hard, soft, crack or peel off, and 
they can be depended upon to give the maximum Ice Bag service, 
either from the viewpoint of durability or utility. 


AL: “Meinecke” Ice Bags are fitted with our patented Un- 


A-—Progress Oblong Ice Bag. Size 7x11. Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon 
Rubber. The best all-around Ice Cap made. 


B—Perfection Ice Bags. Made in three sizes, namely, small, 5x9, medium, 6xI1, 
large, 7x13 inches. The upper part is made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber, 
and the lower part of all Rubber Stock. The box-like pleats permit this Bag 
to assume a square shape when filled. 


C—Army and Navy Combination Ice Bags and Helmets. Made intwo sizes, namely, 
large size, (for adults) 1214 inches in diameter, small size, 10 inches in diameter. 
Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber. This is an unusually good Ice Bag 
for use in fever cases, as the ice can be centered over the base of the brain. 
Loops are provided for tying on, in case the patient is delirious. This Ice Cap 
can be flattened out to form a large round Ice Bag, for use when a large 
area is desired to be covered, especially over the chest or abdomen. 

D—Progress Throat Ice Bag. Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber in two sizes, 
namely, small size, 10 inches, large size, 12 inches. For application to the Throat 
or head. 

E—Face and Ear Bags. Made in one size only, of all Rubber Stock, for use on the 
forehead, back of the ear or back of neck and over the head. This Bag car be 
used for either Ice or Hot Water. For tying on purposes this Bag is provided 
with a linen bandage which fits over the Cap. 


MEINECKE & CO., New York. 






































C—“ Army and Navy” Combination 
Ice Bags and Helmets. 
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Compact Arrangement of Plant Dispensary 


Hospital at Shadyside Works of Westinghouse Company 
Occupies Little Space, But Provides Adequate Facilities 


By Charles A. Lauffer, M. D., Medical Director,Relief Department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The question frequently arises, What is the mini- 
mum space required for a works dispensary in a small 
industrial plant, employing 300 to 1,500? The ex- 
pansion of established industries gives rise to this 





THE DISPENSARY EQUIPPED ACCORDING TO PLANS 
SHOWN ABOVE. 


problem in each new plant, and smaller industries, 
that have not yet developed intraworks hospitals, are 
frequently perplexed by this question. 





LAYOUT SHOWS HOW SMALL SPACE CAN BE UTILIZED TO GOOD ADVANTAGE IN PLANNING PLANT HOSPITAL. 


This inquiry is answered in a practical manner by 
the accompanying plan and photographs, illustrating 
the Works Hospital at the Shadyside plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Shadyside, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The operating room is flooded with sunlight, and 
is ample in size. It is approached through a waiting 
room, accommodating eight patients. A small room 
adjacent, provided with desk and chairs, serves as 
a doctor’s consultation room. At the opposite end 
of the operating room an alcove is provided with a 
bed, which may be screened off ; adjacent is the toilet 
room, and approaching it is a small room, providing 
storage facilities for drugs and supplies, a wardrobe, 
and a sterilizer. 

Five easily accessible rooms are thus available in 
a space 35x14 feet. A wide door from the factory 
into the operating room affords immediate access for 
emergency and stretcher cases; another wide door on 
the street side assures a ready exist for hospital cases. 

This plan provides “multum in parvo”. A small, 
compact, convenient Works Dispensary, with side 
rooms as indicated, is economical of factory space, and 
enables industrial physicians and nurses to do their 
work with greater facility than if given too much 
space. 
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CONCENTRATED 


HYPOCHLORITE 


OT 


SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE OF 


HYCLORITE 


Concentrated Sodium Hypochlorite Solution 


In the treatment of infected injury cases, sodium hypochlorites are rapidly 
being recognized by the profession as superior to other forms of antiseptics 
because they possess the following powers: 


1. Complete removal of necrosed and devitalized tissue through sol- 
vent action. According to the work reported by Austin and Taylor, 
this solvent action is not found in the chloramin and di-chloramin 
type of antiseptic. 

2. Rapid oxidation of toxins, thereby quickly reducing pulse and tem- 
perature to normal. 

3. Absolute control of dilution or strength of fluid, thereby eliminat- 
ing possibility of irritation. 

4. Rapid healing as a result of thorough cleaning of the wound and 
beneficial stimulating of cell activity. 


HYCLORITE is a concentrated sodium hypochlorite solution which fills 
every requirement of a non-irritating solution for irrigation, swab or dress- 
ing. 
It has 8 to 10 times the strength of Dakin’s solution. May be used undiluted. Effective 
in dilutions as high as 1-1000. 
No testing is necessary with Hyclorite because it is prepared to a definite, uniform 
hypochlorite strength and alkalinity. Hyclorite keeps its strength much longer 
than Dakin’s solution. 
The alkalinity of Hyclorite is lower in the concentrate than that of Dakin’s solution, 
tested by the hydrogen-ion-concentration method. 


Hyclorite is always ready for immediate use. 
Just add water and apply. 
Hyclorite has been adopted by many prominent Industrial surgeons and hospitals, 
because of its great strength, uniformity and remarkable keeping qualities. They re- 
port that it is effective and a great economy and convenience, especially in emer- 
gency work in first aid stations. 


To Make Dakin’s Solution with Hyclorite 


Dakin’s solution may be made with Hyclorite in five minutes, 
by adding one part Hyclorite to seven parts of water. This solu- 
tion is correct as to hypoclorite strength and alkalinity (Dakin- 
Daufresne technic). No need to test or to add other chemicals. 
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Hyclorite has been accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the A. M. A. as a New and Non-official Remedy. 








Prices: 32 oz., $1.25. Order from your dealer. = 





Send for Sample and Literature 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


5104 South Dickinson St. MADISON, WIS. 
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Complete 
Apparatus 
for the 
Treatment 
of Burns 
by means of 
Resinous 


Wax 


Preparations 











AOT-AIR 
BLOWER 


Price $17.50 
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Special 
prices of 
Resinous Wax 
in quantities 
Special sheet cotton 
for covering surface 


of burn—100 sheets to 
box, $1.50 per box. 
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Complete 
Equipment 
for First Aid 
and Emer- 
gency Hospi- 
tals. 


SS 


Paraffine 
Atomizer 


Price $12.00 
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CREPE PAPER BANDAGES 
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CONSERVE 


on gauze and 
cotton—use a new 
and proved product. 


Strong and Sanitary 
Crepe Paper 
Bandages 


are manufactured in 
all the standard 
widths and are 15 
yardslong. They 
have stood the test in 
Pittsburgh and New York hospitals and the 
manufacturers inform us that bandage machines 
are working night and day on a Government 
contract for these goods. They cost you 
about one half of the price of gauze band- 
age and you are helping our Country by using 





EW 


them. Order a box of 50 (two inch) and try 

them. It will cost you $2.50. 

Feick Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 7 
Y 






MANAGEMENT 


For Health Service Work 


Program of Sectional Meeting of National 
Safety Council Insures Valuable Meeting 


Among the many activities of the National Safety 
Council, those of the Health Service Section have al- 
ways played a prominent part. This Section was 
formally organized at the Fourth Annual Congress 
of the National Safety Council, Philadelphia, October, 
1915, and its record has been one of constantly in- 
creasing usefulness and accomplishment. 

The term “Health Service” is a most comprehen- 
sive one. Some of the activities it symbolizes are as 
follows: 


(A) 


Sanitation: 
1. Illumination. 
2. Ventilation. 


3. Personal Comfort—(Water Supply; Toilets; 
Washing Facilities). 
4. Infectious Diseases—(Occupational; Dust; Poi- 


sonous Fumes and Gases; Unsafe Practices). 
5. Eye Protection. 
(B) Physical Examination. 
(C) Surgical-Medical Supervision and Care: 
1. Equipment; Staff; Technic Scope. 
2. Records: Statistics. 
3. Dental Care. 
(D) Health Hazards: 
1. Statistics of Morbidity and Mortality. 
. Mutual Insurance. 
. Methods of Health Education—(Shop Bulletins; 

Home Leaflets). 

4, Mutual Betterment—(Lunch Room; Food; Alco- 
hol; Building and Loan Association.) 

. Home Environment—(Housing; Sanitation; Vis- 
iting Nurse). 

In its activities, and at all annual congresses, the 
section has endeavored to do justice to these topics, 
and has also reported through special committees— 
upon standard forms relating to the conservation of 
health of work people; upon hernia, and upon other 
topics. 

The Health Service Section periodically issues to 
all members of the National Safety Council bulletins 
for plant bulletin boards, giving vital facts graphically 
presented. In this way, “Health Messages” come to 
the notice of six million workmen every week. 

The present officers of the Health Service Section 
are as follows: Chairman, Dr. L. A. Shoudy, Chief 
Surgeon, Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Vice-Chairman, W. L. Chandler, Dodge 
Sales & Engineering Company, Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Secretary, Alexander Fleischer, Supervisor Welfare 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 


York City. 

The program for the Health Service Sectional 
Meetings at the Seventh Annual Congress, St. Louis, 
September 16-20, inclusive, is as follows: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 2 P. M. 

Report of Chairman. 

Report of Secretary. 

Reports of Committees. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

“Proper First Aid,” Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, Chief Surgeon, 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
“Occupational Diseases; Suggestions for Their Preven- 
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One Man and a CRESCENT 
Glass and Dishwasher Can Do 
The Work of Three 


AN power for industrial work is diminishing rap- 
idly—it will continue to diminish until “the world 
has been made safe for Democracy.” 











Under these most unusual conditions, machines are 
hourly becoming more necessary to fill the gap, to take 
the place of men. Hospitals everywhere are finding that 
a great percentage of the kitchen and menial labor, 
once performed by hand, can be done by machine at 
lower cost, in quicker time. 


The time and cost of washing hospital dishes can be 
cut in three by the mere use of the Crescent Glass 
and Dish Washer. It is being done in hundreds of 
civil hospitals, in army, navy and marine base hos- 
pitals, at home and in France. 


One unskilled man or woman with a CRESCENT 
can wash dishes in one-fourth of the time that it for- 
merly took three skilled men or women. And as in 
everything else—where hands are giving way to me- 
chanical methods—the CRESCENT does its job with 
the precision and thoroughness of an efficient machine. 


The CRESCENT keeps kitchen help contented—for it trans- 
forms a wet, disagreeable job into quick, clean work. A 
man or woman with a CRESCENT does better and more 
satisfactory work than was ever done by the best of yester- 
day’s_ methods. 


The new one man CRESCENT can be used in the most 
crowded quarters—has a capacity of 3,000 dishes an hour— 
and comes into the hospital kitchen ready for work. For 
the average hospital it is the ideal machine. In these times 
the one salient thing to remember is that it will take the place 
of three men and do better work, in one-fourth of the time. 
There is a CRESCENT distributor in your town or im- 
mediate vicinity. A card will bring his name to you. 


“CRESCENT SAVES “Si 
BROMLEY-MERSELES MFG. CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
837 LARRABEE ST. 1328 BROADWAY 
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War surgery, industrial 
work and general hospital 
use alike have demonstra- 
ted the value of Excelsior 
Wire Gauze Splint. The 
ease and convenience of 
application, the uniformly 
high character of service 
and the moderate cost all 
appeal to the hospital, the 
surgeon and the patient. 
Send now for your sample. 


Wright Wire Ccmpany 


Worcester, Mass. 
" Prapches: Poston | New York 
Philadelphia Chicago "San Frarcisco 
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Industrial Fixtures 
with Niedecken Mixer 





Niedecken In- 
Shower $2300 
The Niedecken Mixer is 


pronounced by experts as being the most perfect 
device on the market 


Factory Wash Sink with 
Niedecken Mixer 
Control 


Note! We can furnish the Niedecken Mixer so 
that it can be supplied direct with steam 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN H M-15X 








tion,” Dr. David L. Edsall, Harvard Medical School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“Women in Industry, Their Work and Their Health,” Mrs. 
Samuel Semple, Member of the Industrial Board, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Penn. 

“The Conservation of the Human Eye,” H. L. Goodwin, 
Efficiency and Safety Engineer, Merry Optical Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

“How to Lay Out and Use a Dispensary.” 

“Shop Hygiene and Sanitation,’ Dr. J. W. Schereschew- 
sky, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M., HEALTH SERVICE AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL JOINT SECTIONAL MEETING 
The Return of the War Cripple to Industry: 

(a) “The Reconstruction of the War Cripple,” Lt.-Col. 
Harry E. Mock, M. O. R. C., United States Army, 
Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 

(b) “The Technical Re-education of the War Cripple,” C. A. 
Prosser, Director of the Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

(c) “The Re-employment of the War Cripple,” Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, Director, Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men, New York City. 

Symposium on the Responsibility for the Industrial Cripple: 

(a) “The Responsibility of the State,” Harry A. Mackey, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, State 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(b) “The Industry’s Responsibility,’ Dr. Francis D. Pat- 
terson, Chief, Division of Industrial Hygiene and 
Engineering Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 


Eliminating Unnecessary Time Lost by Injury. 
(a) Securing early reporting of accidents. 
(b) Quick service. 
(c) Follow up in homes. 
(d) Follow up in factories—continuous medical attention. 
Eliminating Unnecessary Time Lost by. Sickness. 
(a) Medical clinics and rest rooms. 
(b) Regular medical examinations. 
(c) Education in personal hygiene. 

Eliminating Other Unnecessary Time Lost. 
(a) Care of employes’ families. 

(b) Adequate housing. 
(c) Recreational facilities. 

“Team Work—Getting Doctors Service-Workers, Foremen 
and Workmen Together,” Dr. C. G. Farnum, Chief Sur- 
geon, Avery Company, Peoria, II. 

(a) Relations of various activities. 
(b) Meetings. 
(c) Publications. 
(d) Employers’ Organizations, Co-operation of Unions, 
etc. . 
FRIDAY, 2 P. M. 


“Health Work in the Small Plant,’ Dr. L. A. Shoudy, 
Chief Surgeon, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“Progress of Industrial Medical Work Under Federal Gov- 
ernment Supervision,” Dr. C. D. Selby, Heath & Selby, To- 
Toledo, O. 

“The Medical Administration of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws.” Dr. Geo. E. Tucker, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Value of the Dental Clinic, from the Standpoint of 
the Industrial Surgeon,” Dr. Ralph W. Elliott, The National 
Lamp Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Dentistry as an Efficiency Factor in Increasing Produc- 
tion, Dr. W. N. Pettibone, Cleveland, Ohio. 

General Discussion. 





How to Keep Well 


The Health Service Section of the National Safety 


Council has issued the following suggestions on 
“Health”: 


Good Food—Eat clean food. Eat various kinds of food. 
Eat slowly. Do not eat too much. 

Fresh Air—Breathe freely. Open windows of your sleep- 
ing room. Fresh air keeps away disease. 

Rest—Clean body. Clean bed. Play. Work. Have your 
bowels move at least once each day. Keep your head cool. 
Keep away from booze. 

_ Smile. 
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for hospitals and institutions. 
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24-Can Sample Case 
Delivered at Actual Cost of Production: 
$4 00 Freight Prenvai‘d 
Contains 24 cans of CALIFO FOODS—Peaches, 
Pineapples, Asparagus, Figs, Olive, Salmon, Tuna 
Fish, etc. SEND for the CASE TODAY. . 
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“PROVEN BEST BY THE CAN-OPENER TEST” 


The Quality, Solid Pack and Delicious Flavor of what we 
put inside the cans, have caused thousands of discriminating 
buyers to decide in favor of Califo Brand Food Products when 


An order for the “sold at cost” assorted case shown in the 
cut will bring you 24 cans—24 varieties of superior canned food 


We have built our business on the quality 
of our Products, and by giving special atten- 
tion to the requirements of each of our patrons. 


If you attend the convention of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association which is to be held 
Sept. 24-28th at the Royal Palace Hotel, At- 
lantic City, visit the Califo Exhibit, Booth No. 
32 in Exhibit Hall, and see what the Coast 
Products Can Opener will produce. 


U. S. Food Administration License No. G-00511 


The Coast Products Company 
Cupples Block, St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributing Warehouses at 
Chicago Indianapolis Kansas City Omaha Minneapolis Cincinnati Des Moines 
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DO YOU KNOW 


YOUR LAUNDRY COST? 


‘i you send your laundry out 

or if you haven’t the right sort 
of equipment, the cost of this item 
is steadily climbing. 


Have you ever given thought 
to what you can save by handling 
the work on your own premises? 


You save the item of rent, cost 
of delivery and pick up, the labor 
of checking in and checking out, 
cost of lost pieces and wear and 
tear of linen—an important item 
at today’s prices. By doing your 
own laundry you also avoid the 
possibility of embarrassing delays 
through labor troubles. 


Get our advice on the proper 
equipment, sizes, etc., and let us 
estimate a plant for you which 
will pay for itself before you are 
aware of it. 


AMERICAN IRONING 


MACHINE CO. 


Hospital Dept. 
170 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 








Plant Hospitals Numerous 


Bureau of Labor- Statistics Investigates 
Provisions for Industrial Medical Service 


The Monthly Review of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, has published some inter- 
esting material developed as a result of an investiga- 
tion of the extent to which medical service is being 
offered in industrial lines, and the arrangements for 
hospital care which large employers have made. It 
is interesting to note the following data extracted 
from the report: 

In a study of work for industrial betterment car- 
ried on by employers, schedules were taken for 431 
establishments, 375 of which, with a total of 1,204,- 
010 employes, reported some provisions for giving 
medical treatment. These establishments cover a 
great variety of industries, such as mining, foun- 
dries and machine shops, manufacturing of iron and 
steel, electrical supplies, automobiles, furniture, 
boots and shoes, textiles, and explosives; also public 
utility companies, and stores. 

The method of caring for the health of employes 
along strictly medical lines varies greatly with the 
needs of the industry and the individual ideas of 
employers. It ranges from the most simple equip- 
ment, consisting of first-aid cabinets located in the 
office or about the plant, to the most elaborate emer- 
gency hospitals. 

EQUIPMENT OF FACTORIES 

Of the 375 establishments reporting provisions 
for medical treatment, 110 have first-aid equipment ; 
of these, 77 have first-aid kits only, 16 have first-aid 
cabinets with stretcher or cot, 12 have first-aid kits 
in rest rooms, 5 have kit stretcher and Pulmotor. 

In the mining and iron and steel industries, in foun- 
dries, machine shops, and other hazardous indus- 
tries, the emergency hospital equipment is often 
very elaborate. All the modern sanitary appliances, 
such as faucets, which are operated by foot or knee 
pressure, glass cabinets for medicines and instru- 
ments, porcelain tables, electric sterilizers, and com- 
plete equipment for major and minor operations, 
are found. Forty-three of these establishments em- 
ploy surgeons, so that accidents, even though very 
serious, may be cared for without the loss of time 
which is often so serious a factor in surgical cases. 
In order that there may be as little delay as pos- 
sible in getting patients to the general hospital, eight 
establishments which are not equipped to care for very 
serious cases have their own ambulances, of which 


six are motors. 
STORES AND OFFICES TOO 
About 190 of the companies visited give free med- 


ical service to employes in addition to the accident 
work. In those industries in which accidents are 
rare and seldom serious much has been made of the 
medical service, and in department stores and large 
offices, which almost uniformly have emergency 
equipment, employes are encouraged to report to the 
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Come to Sterilizer 
@m Headquarters 


No matter what your sterilizer requirements may be, 
you can find just the right equipment you need in the 
CASTLE line. Every kind of sterilizing equipment 
for physician’s office, industrial hospital and general 
institution. Furnished mounted or unmounted; for 
gas, gasoline, alcohol, steam or electricity. 


Write for the CASTLE Catalog fully illustrating and 


describing our complete line. Ask about our consult- 
ing service. 


WILMOT CASTLE CO. 


804 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 





Makers of the Largest Line of Sterilizers for 
Hospitals, Physicians, Dentists and Laboratories 





Industrial Hospital Size 


Requires very little floor space. This outfit consists of a 
sterilizer for water, a combination sterilizer for instruments 
and dressings, an aseptic sheet steel cabinet for storing dress- 
ings, cotton, gauze and other supplies, and a table with 
porcelain enamel top. Built of heavy cold-rolled copper. 
Nickel-plated and highly polished. Tray is furnished to 
handle instruments. 











ALCOHOL 


Grain 


TAX FREE 
for 


HOSPITALS 


WE ARE F 
HEADQUARTERS A New Linen Marker 


that will mark every piece of linen (coarse and fine 
alike) in the Hospital with Applegate’s Indelible 
GET OUR PRICES Ink at a maximum cost of only 
2c per Dozen 


The NAME, and the DEPARTMENT, WARD or FLOOR, with 
the DATE, one or all, at ONE impression. No other marker 
ean do this, regardless of price. MOST EFFICIENT and 


Ms INEXPENSIVE. Will last forever. 
Woo S ospita upp y MARKER only $12.50. Cost of MARKING DIES depends on 
9 size and style of type. m t 1 
Any size letters of fac simile design—ask us for a sample 
oi appaeeaenagreigga impression slip and letter explaining the impression below— 


Great Lakes Building NAME, DEFARTMENT and DATE—%-inch letters. 
? 


CHICAGO JEWISH HOSPITAL 


Special Prices boston XG on Absorbent 0 R 7 =e 18 


Fad Appiegate’s Ink is Guaranteed Absolutely Indelible. 
Clinical Thermometers APPLEGATE CHEMICAL CO. 


6324 ELLIS AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Your Nurse’s Library— 
Is It Complete? 


These books should be included in every nurse’s 
library, general hospital or training school. Writ- 
ten by some of the greatest authorities on manage- 
ment, Domestic Sciences, and other practical sub- 
jects for nurses. 



























eae Sis Nurses 


USE THIS ORDER COUPON 


-WARASRSSSRARRRREBRRREKERERREREEEREEEEBEEESE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street 
New York City 







Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $........ for copies of the books 
checked on the list below. Carriage charges addi- 
tional. 

All prices net educational. 
No. of 
Copies 






Practical Nursing—Maxwell and Pope $2.00 
Essentials of Dietetics— 
Pope and Carpenter 1.25 











iecbuice Anatomy and Physiology—Pope 2.00 
iases Medical Dictionary—Pope 1.00 
ea Quiz Book of Nursing—Pope 2.00 
boats Physics and Chemistry—Pope 2.00 

Materia Medica for Nurses—Dock 1.50 








pases History of Nursing—Dock and Nutting 
Vols.—I-II 5.00 
Vols.—III-IV 5.00 
Hygiene and Morality—Dock 1.25 
The Tuberculosis Nurse—La Motte 1.50 
Home Care of Consumptives—French 1.00 

Short Talks with Young Mothers 

Kerley 1.00 





















' The School Nurse—Struthers : 
Approximate Price 1.75 


...... | The Causes of Tuberculosis—Cobbett 6.50 
Descriptive Literature on Above Books. 























hospital for the most trivial complaints. In these 
establishments often a large percentage of the em- 
ployes are treated each month, while in those which 
confine themselves to accident work only, compara- 
tively few usually receive treatment. Of the 375 
establishments, 265 have hospital equipment vary- 
ing from very ordinary to very elaborate, and 110 
other establishments have first-aid kits only. Of 
these establishments, 171 employ doctors, 84 have 
doctors on call, 99 have none, and 21 do not report. 
Trained nurses are employed by 181 establishments, 
165 have none, and 29 do not report. 

The emergency hospital work is to a certain ex- 
tent allied with that of the benefit association, the 
employer giving space and equipment and usually 
making a contribution to the association funds. In 
the majority of cases, however, the employer pays 
for and controls the hospital work, and the medical 
work in connection with the benefit association is 
incidental to the regular work of the hospital. 

It is quite a general practice to give applicants for 
employment a more or less comprehensive physical 
examination. This ranges from a few general ques- 
tions to a thorough physical test, of which complete 
records are made and kept. It is also quite usual to 
re-examine after absence from illness or other causes. 

For a company having a limited amount of space 
and wishing to install emergency equipment at a 
moderate cost, one room that was equipped at an 
approximate cost of $1,000 was almost a model of 
its kind. ; 





Public Health Meeting in October 
The annual convention of the American Public 
Health Association will be held at the Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago, October 14 to 17. The Section on 
Industrial Hygiene will have an interesting pro- 
gram, including the following: 
The Problems of Industrial Hygiene—George M. Price, 
M. D., New York, N. Y. 
The Problem of Organic Dust in Modern Industries—Dr. 
Frederic M. Hoffman, Newark, N. J. 
The Problem of Industrial Poisons—J. W. Schereschew- 
sky, M. D., Washington, D.C. 
The Problem of Industrial Fatigue—Frederic Lee, M. D., 
New York, N. Y. 
The Problem of Compensation for Industrial Disease— 
Frederic L. Van Sickle, M. D., Olyphant, Pa. 
The Problem of Women in Industry—Elizabeth B. Brick- 
er, M. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Explosives Industry—W. G. Hudson, M. D., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
The Textile Industry—A. J. Lanza, M. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Dye Industry—Alice Hamilton, M. D., Chicago, III. 
The Steel Industry—Loyal A. Shoudy, M. D., Bethlehem, 
ra. 
The Shipbuilding Industry—Lieutenant-Col. Philip S. 
Doane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Housing—Royal Meeker, M. D., Washington, D. C. 
Lighting—Professor C. E. Clewell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Clinic for Vocational Diseases—Louis I, Harris, M. D., 
New York. 








Industrial Medicine and Surgery in Relation to War and 
Production—Otto P. Geier, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Stanley prices, quoted in our Institutional Catalog, which should be 
on the desk of every hospital buyer, are the best values it is possible 


to offer. Our line includes everything used in the hospital laundry, 
from soap to safety pins, and from padding to marking ink. These 
quotations, some of which are given below, represent the splendid values 
made possible only by Stanley manufacturing facilities and sales 
methods. 

But in order to interest new customers, and to show our apprecia- 
tion of the business of old customers, we shall allow, to all who order 
from the list shown in this advertisement, and whose orders are re- 
ceived on or before October 10, a sperial 


10% Discount 


The items quoted below are supplies which are constantly used, and which you 
are probably in need of at this time. The regular prices represent excellent 
values—and with the discount off they are bargain offerings supreme. Look over 
these quctations, figure the extra discount, and realize how much money you can 
save for your hospital by buying now. 

Remember, this special 10 per cent discount applies on no orders received 
after October 10, so figure your requirements and send in your order without 
delay. The prestige and reliability of the House of Stanley are back of every 
one of these offerings: 

Stanley’s Royal Flake Chip Soap, 5-Bbl. Lots or Over, Per Lb 

Stanley’s Flexene Starch, 5-Bbl. Lots or Over, Per Lb 
Revolution Laundry Blue, Per Lb 
Stanley’s Indelible Marking Ink, Per Qt 
Stanley’s Gotham Padding, %-inch Thick, 36 inches Wide, Per Yd 


Send Your Order Today To 











642 W. 30th St. 
New York City 


AASARAAAQAanncans sans scanannnnnnns WOOO ee WOWWOOWGY : 
MAG" SSS QQ MDD "i MMO AN MOO WS 
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Combine 
Sanitation and Economy 


Sanitation and economy in hospital equipment are 
effected with the “XXth Century” Bottle Cooler 
and “Fibrotta” ware. 


“XXth Century” 
Bottle Cooler 


This Allwhite Bottle 
Cooler is most sanitary, 
because it has two sepa- 
rate containers, one for 
ice, and another for water, 
so that impure ice can 
never come in_ contact 
with the water, and con- 
taminate it. The water is 
kept at a hygienic temper- 
ature, and not icily or 
harmfully cold. 


But the “XXth Century” 
Bottle Cooler is, besides, 
very economical, as it uses 
one-third less ice than 
other coolers. This is be- 
cause its ice container is 
made of “Fibrotta,” a non- 
conductor of heat, which 
preserves the ice much 
longer than other contain- 
ers. The Cooler will thus 
pay for itself within a 
Style No. 560 short time in ice savings 
“ALLWHITE’ alone. 


“Fibrotta”’ 
Ware 


“Fibrotta” Ware, too, is 
very sanitary and _ eco- 
nomical. Take the “Fi- 
brotta” Pail, for example. 
It is made in one piece 
under great hydraulic 
pressure, and has no seams 
or cracks to collect and 
hold dirt. It has a hard 
glasslike mahogany surface, and can be washed 
very easily. 


VECTUE OTTO 


“Fibrotta” Pails are very durable and economical. 
They do not rust, swell, leak, warp, or dent out 
of shape, and are not affected by light acid solu- 
tions. They have no joints to open up, no hoops 
to fall off. They last much longer than metal or 
galvanized pails whose price is high and keeps 
rising. 


“Fibrotta” Baby Baths, Foot Baths, Spittoons, 
Waste Jars, Serving Trays, Umbrella Jars, Vases, 
etc., possess the same features as “Fibrotta” 
Pails—are sanitary, economical, and also save 
labor in cleaning. 


Send for “XXth Century” Cooler Catalog, and 
for one of “Fibrotta” ware. 


‘Pescriguai & [JAYES 


OOLER EADQUARTERS 
8 Leonard Street New York City 
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How Hospitals Can Render War-Time Service 
(Continued from page 17) 

Few superintendents appreciate the strength oj 
women’s boards, and their organization and activity 
should be encouraged. Not only can they do a great 
deal of work in making jellies, furnishing canned 
goods, sewing, etc., but their interest can be aroused 
and maintained through a visiting committee. 

In our hospital the wards are divided among the 
members of the committee, and these women visit the | 
patients, write letters for them, supply reading mat-| 
ter, assist in obtaining employment after they leave 
the hospital, and, in general, supply the touch of 
human interest that makes the patient realize that the 
hospital is not a cold-blooded institution, after all. 

WORK OF HOSPITAL VISITOR 

Through the hospital visitor the superintendent 
often learns of conditions that can be relieved—honie 
worries or other factors that are never mentioned to 
the doctor or the nurse, or even the social service § 
worker, but things that are retarding recovery and f 
can be corrected with little difficulty. And the visitor 
who hears the enthusiastic reports of the patient re- § 
garding the hospital service goes back to the woman's 
board in a mood to renew their interest and to show 
them for what a valuable purpose their work is being 
done. 

The work of the woman’s board is in addition to 
the social service department, and the two co-operate 
thoroughly. Properly organized, the board is a valu- 
able adjunct, and can assist the superintendent in 
scores of ways. 

Teaching vocational therapy is a line of work which 
is being taken up with excellent results. While most 
hospitals have no funds for workshops, most of them 
can teach invalid or bed-side occupations. This work 
sometimes becomes the treatment, serving an impor- 
tant purpose in the cure of the patient by improving 
his mental condition. 

We have recently enclosed part of our roof garden, 
which is fitted up for work in making baskets, clay- 
working, woodworking, painting, etc. This work is 
under the direction of a competent teacher, who is 
also giving instruction to the nurses, for whom it 
forms a valuable training feature. As a therapeutic 
measure it has fully justified itself. 

It should be remembered, too, that many men who 
are given occupational training while in the hospital 
may be injured later in military service, and will then 
have the foundation on which to build for useful and 
self-supporting employment. Here is a definite phase 


of war service in hospital work today. 
MAKING MORE SOLDIERS 


Again, the hospitals should do their part to increase 
the available man power of the nation by performing 
minor operations free of charge, when necessary, on 
men incapacitated by some defect for military service. 
Through the, local draft boards, with which the hos- 
pitals can keep in touch, they can learn of cases re- 
quiring this treatment. If the institution has no funds 
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“THE WHITE LINE” 



















































































Surgical Treatment Room 
Ford Motor Company Infirmary, Detroit, Michigan 


Into the construction of “White Line’ Hospital Furniture, Sterilizing Apparatus, and Infirmary 
Equipment, we permit to enter only such materials as will serve the purpose intended to best ad- 


vantage. 
“White Line’’ Equipment embodies in design, in construction, and in materials used, proven 
practical utility, highly skilled workmanship, great durability. 


Through constant personal contact with hospital superintendents, surgeons, and the chief medi- 
cal officers of industrial plants, our experience and our manufacturing facilities enable us to equip 
in a suitable manner a single first aid room, or an industrial infirmary caring daily for a thousand 


or more men. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to forward to hospital superintendents, and to chief medical 
officers of industrial infirmaries, a copy of the ‘““White Line’’ Catalog. 


SCANLAN-MORRIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of “THE WHITE LINE” 


Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 1503 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 
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Why Spend Money 


For Refinishing 
Closet Seats? 


Hospital superintendents who wouldn’t 
think of wasting money in purchasing un- 
necessary supplies for the operating room 
are spending sums which are important in 
the aggregate to maintain obsolete wooden 


seats in their closets. 


This is unnecessary expense—hence actual 
waste, which can be avoided by the use of 


ALK 


<LosEeE 


MEALS BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER S2SSsa 
WHALE-2OnNE -ITE 
Awd \ NS 


—A Real Economy 


Whale-bone-ite never needs refinishing ; it is 
the only seat which can be kept perfectly 
clean by the use of soap and water. It is 
permanent—does not need replacing or re- 
pair, but will outlast the buildings in which 
it is installed. 


“I wouldn’t buy anything 


but Whale-Bone-ite,’’ 


is the verdict of the superintendent of one 
of the largest hospitals in the country, who 
recently specified these seats for a new pa- 
vilion. He is delighted with their clean 
comfort, their sanitary features, their ab- 
sence of maintenance cost. 


Write for List of Satisfied 


Hospital Users 


Ask us to tell you about the progressive 
hospitals which have found the way to elimi- 
nate this expense, and which are enthusias- 
tic in their praise of Whale-bone-ite. 


Made and Sold by 


HE RUNSWICK’RALKE™ OLLENDER (0 
623) S0.WABASH U) AVE. ‘CHICAGO 
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with which to take care of such cases, it will have a 
valid basis for appeal to the public, which would read- 
ily respond to such a cause. 

Various departments of the hospital can be used in 
the work of examining those who are being inducted 
into military service. The X-ray department, for ex- 
ample, can be used for the examination of suspecte:| 
cases of tuberculosis. Those who are found to have 
the disease should be followed up by the social service 
department or by the superintendent, who can see tha‘ 
proper institutional care is given these cases, and thai 
they are not permitted to spread the disease. 

In these and scores of other ways the hospital can 
make itself an active, useful and indispensable factor 
in the community, and can contribute constantly in 
important ways to war work of one kind or another. 
The hospital serving the needs of the civilian popu 
lation has a big work to perform, and one which ever\ 
hospital worker should be proud of, as a direct con 
tribution to the winning of the war. 

In closing, I wish to urge the superintendents to 
remain on the job and not desert your hospitals for 
other positions that may be presented to you. The 
hospitals of the country need competent superintend- 
ents, and you can best serve your country by serving 
the civil population through your hospital. 





Managing Tuberculosis Hospital in War Time 
(Continued from page 23) 

Sterile technique is taught in the treatment room, 
where a considerable amount of minor surgery is per- 
formed and gynecological conditions: attended. Also 
special treatment is given in the treatment or artificial 
pneumo-thorax. When she is through she is a capable 
institutional nurse, especially fitted for the care of the 
tuberculosis. We give her a certificate and pin. She 
has proved herself time and time again the equal of 
the graduate nurse in this line of work. 

We allow $5 a month for first, $10 for second, 
$12.50 for third and $15 for fourth period of six 
months. After the two years there is a grade of at- 
tendant at a wage of $25 per month for those who do 
the work but have not taken up all the studies of the 
school, and the grade of graduate, who receives $40 
per month. Those girls are cared for carefully, their 
holidays being especially provided. A large number 
of those trying the work are unable to complete it, but 
many do and are thereby fitted at least to support 


themselves. 
SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS 


The dearth among physicians is another shortage to 
be faced. Fortunate is that institution whose staff is 
tuberculous and thereby unfitted for military duty. 
The only way to fill vacancies among the doctors is 
for those who are on the job to do double duty. Per- 
haps a layman can be utilized to do the laboratory and 
some other routine work, so that the doctor can give 
his time wholly to the medical side. 

Tf ever the tone of a sanatorium should be opti- 
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Breakfasts 


Made Delightful 


Doctors and food experts have 
helped us make an ideal bran food 
which everybody likes. 


Vitrolite Wainscoting and 
Toilet Partitions 









VITROLITE 


An Enduring Antiseptic Wall 
Covering 


Wheat flakes and oat flakes are 
combined to create a winsome flavor. 


















In them we hide 20 per cent bran, 
and the bran is in flake form to make 
it efficient. 


Whether in reconstructing or 
building new, VITROLITE 
merits the consideration of hos- 
pital superintendents and archi- 
tects for covering walls and oper- 
ating room suites and for toilet 
room wainscoting and partitions. 










Pettijohn’s is an _ ever-welcome 
dish —a dish of which folks don’t 
tire. You will find no bran food, we 
believe, so fitted for continuous use. 


Pattijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 


80% Wheat Product Including the 
Bran—20% Oats 











It has a surface that makes the pene- 
tration of bacteria or chemicals impos- 
sible and that is smooth, exceedingly 
hard and snowy white. Acids and al- 
kalis do not affect VITROLITE and it 


cleans as readily as china. 













It is used widely for table tops in 
sanitariums and asylums because no 
table linen is required or refinishing of 
tables is necessary. 









A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
Let us mail you our catalog and a hide 20 per cent unground bran. 


sample of VITROLITE. 





Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Gov- 
ernment Standard flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour in any 
recipe. 











The Vitrolite Company 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
CHICAGO 





Both sold in packages only. 


(9138) 
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During Typhoid 
Convalescence 
Borden’s Malted Milk 


forms a nourishing, 
palatable and highly ap- 
propriate food for the 
typhoid convalescent. 
Providing the greatest 
amount of nourishment 
with the least tax upon 
the sensitive and highly 
inflamed bowel area. 

Borden’s Malted Milk is 
a real malted milk. In its 
preparation the casein of 
rich, full-cream cow’s milk 
is actually acted upon by 
malt ferments, partially pre- 
digesting the protein ele- 
ment to a partial peptone, 
rendering the food of great 
value in convalescent and 
dyspeptic feeding and in gas 
tro-intestinal disturbances. 

Sixty years cf experience 
in handling pure milk pro- 
ducts attest the purity of 
Borden's Malted Milk. 

Samples, analysis and litera- 
ture on request. 

Malted Milk Department 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
BORDEN BUILDING NEW YORK 


Bordens 
MALTED 
MILK 














mistic and uplifting it is now. No effort should 
spared to make it so. I believe that each institution 
should have a social secretary, that is, someone to pro. 
mote the social life, overseeing all the activities of the 
patients. 

The result of all these problems is the increase jn 
the cost of running our institutions and this means, oj 
course, an increase in the tax rate of the people of our 


state. This indicates that we shall have a harder time} 


than -ever to procure the necessary appropriations 
from our state legislature. 

The elimination of waste is our all-important con. 
sideration: waste in the use of supplies and waste in 
time by our employes. Any method, however simple, 
which may be devised to overcome these is worthy oj 
consideration. 





Mr. Stevens’ New Book 


Edward F. Stevens, the well-known Boston archi- 


tect, has a new book, “The American Hospital of the 
Twentieth Century,” which has been published by 
the Architectural Record Publishing Company off 


New York. It covers the entire field of hospital de- 


sign and construction, including some recent ma-§ 
terial on war hospitals. As the architect for more 


than four-score hospitals, Mr. Stevens has had a 
remarkable opportunity to study the problem of 


efficient hospital design, and his book is therefore § 


impressive as the net results of his long observation 
and experiment. The book is dedicated to Dr. W. L. 
Babcock, superintendent of Grace Hospital, Detroit 








“Over There” 


e" HOSPITAL 
AND 
FIELD 
SERVICE 
UNIFORMS 





Nos. 165, 4033, 4035 


which have been approved by the 








OFFICIALS AT 
WASHINGTON 


NO.165  Chemiray } eae, ao ee 
No. 4033 of Da copaaal < = write Dept. H and we sha 


Cloth see that you are served 


"HAYS ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 


No. 4035 gist") 
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Multiplied 
Ironing 
Output 


The Advance Universal Press will multiply 
your ironing room output threefold if you are 
still using the antiquated hand ironing methods. 





When you install this press you can release 
two people for other work about the institu- 
tion. A saving such as this is important under 


9 present conditions. 


The Advance Universal does not require an ex- 
perienced operator—any girl in your laundry 
can operate it. 


Practically anything that can be ironed by hand 
can be ironed on this press—easier and better. 


The tilted buck is a speed feature. It makes 
the position of the operator more natural and 
eficient. It helps the goods to fall quickly into 
place. 


The Advance Universal will relieve you from 
the shortage of skilled labor. 


Send for Literature 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 


Canadian Factory: The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
: Toronto, Ont. 


Does the work of three hand ironers 
—better! 


For Easy 
Digestion 


Steam-Exploded Grains 


There are now three Puffed Grains— 
Wheat, Rice and Corn. All are prepared 
under Prof. Anderson’s process. 


In all of them every food cell is blasted by 
a separate steam explosion. They are twice 
better fitted for digestion than the average 
well-cooked grain. 


We seal the grains in guns, then roll them 
for an hour in 550 degrees of heat. Then 
shoot the guns and thus explode the steam 
created inside every food cell. 


The grains come out as toasted bubbles, 
puffed to eight times normal size. They are 
thin and crisp and flavory—fascinating 
foods. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole 
grains. Corn Puffs are made from hominy 
pellets. 


The object is perfect cooking. Baking 
and toasting never break all the food cells. 
This method does. So Puffed Grains are the 
ideal foods where ease of digestion must 
be considered. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


Each 15c Except in the Far West 
(1943) 
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Little Giant Ice Breaker 


A small ice breaker suited 
for general requirements 
of hospitals. The Little 
Giant breaks ice in an in- 
stant’s time, requires une- 
third the labor and does 
not waste the ice. 
Durable 
Dependable 
It’s a compact machine 
that will always give 
good service. You will 
find it indispensable. 


Write for particulars and 
ask for Catalog No. 5-30 


B. L. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa, U. S.A. 


FOR THE HOSPITAL BUYER 


Improved Form of Sheet Gelatine 


The Waukesha Pure Food Company, of Waukesha, © 
Wis., has announced a new brand, the Silver Lalel FF 
Waukesha Gelatine, which consists of sheet gelatine 7 
offered in a new and improved form. Instead of | 
coming in sheets, it is granulated, and can be used at 
once, without soaking or breaking. It is put up in 
pound packages, each’ of which contains sixty en- 
velopes, one envelope holding sufficient for a pint of 
jelly. The material is unsweetened, and is not col- 
«red or added to in any way, so that the hospital 
which has been using bulk gelatine will be able to use 
the improved product just as heretofore, adding 
sugar, flavoring or whatever may be desired. 





New Anatomical Charts 


Coincident with the increased demand for trained 
nurses and speed in their training comes the publica- 
tion of the American Edition of Frohse Life Size 
Anatomical Charts, published by A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

The new edition is edited by Max Brédel, professor 
of anatomical drawing, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, thus assuring scientific accuracy. 

The large size and clear colors show up well across 
the room and hold the attention of the student, mak- 
ing lasting impressions of anatomical arrangement. 








September Specials 
Bos 


Roller Bearing 36x52 Washers 


At $225.00 F.O.B. Detroit 
COMPARE OUR PRICES 


Soaps, Starches, Flannels, Bleaches, Buttons, Etc. 


Detroit Laundry Machinery & Supply Co. 
224-258 21st STREET 
West 358 DETROIT, MICH. 




















A Combination Ice Cream Freezer 
and Ice Breaker 


Has 4%, 6 or 10 gallon ice 
cream capacity. Also built in 
other sizes to suit your needs. 
The Ice Breaker is a feature 
of this machine, Operated by 
motor; sanitary, rapid, depend- 
able. Saves ice and time. 

Write for catalog showing 
complete line. 


Ask for prices. 


LF. E. WHITNEY CO 


65 B. Sudbury St. 
BOSTON te MASS. 








History Chart Holders 


for holding temperature rec- 
ords, clinical histories, etc., 
at the bedside. 

We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Chart Holders in 
the United States and our 
large output enables us to 
offer the VERY BEST Hold- 
ers at rock bottom prices. 

Our Holders are used by 
practically all of the leading 
hospitals throughout the 
country and ALL of the 
U. S. Army hospitals. 

We also make Card Hold- 
ers, Portable Floor Lamps, 
Screw Compressor Clamps 
for Carrel-Dakin Apparatus, 
etc. 
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Write. for prices and sam- 
ples. 


THE C. SPIRO MFG. CO. 68-72 £. 131st St., New York City 














